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HOW TO DRAW CARTOONS 


TRIPLE PROTECTION 
LIFE INSURANCE PLAYS PLAYS PLAYS 
MODERN New plays for all grades. Free catalog. 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE A small fee covers the cost of a copy of 


<aepen the play and the privilege of produc- 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE oak 


The Travelers Companies 


The Travelers Insurance Company Merry Mimes Play Service 
The Travelers Indemnity Company . ‘ 
The Travelers Fire Insurance Company Gertrude P. Weaver, Director 


The Charter Oak Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford @ Connecticut 


287 Blenheim Rd., Columbus 2, Ohio 











(Match Stick Cartooning) 
6 Instructional Films, based on the Visual 


Method originated by GENE BYRNES, 








creator of “Reg lar Fellers.” Drawings 
ind Commentary by FRED COOPER, 
former art editor of Life. 


Titles in Series are: 


MA ] T K FE URE ? Reels 


» Raale 
J TION AND STORY | Reel 
A valuable contribution to basic art train- 


ing as well as fascinating and amusing. 
In 16mm. Sound and Silent. Also Film 
Strips. Study Guides available. For 
rental and sale 


Send for Catalog listing Arts and Crafts 
Films available for rental and sale. 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


25 W. 45th St. Dept. U New York 19 
19 South LaSalle St., Chicayo 3. III 
4247 Piedmont Ave.. Oakland 11, Calif 
302'2 So. Harwood St., Dallas 1, Texas 








SIXTH WAR LOAN 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 











ATTENTION 


TEACHERS... 
Ideal 
Xmas Gifts 





PERSONAL NAME IN GOLD ON ALL ITEMS 


* Genuine Leather Brown Pencil Pouch with 3 Novelty Streamline 
ES CE ENG och hecad er eedinnns pt0aees ee weerenss 35c each 
(15 or more, 30c each) 

* Individual Name Personal Pencils. 3 HYGRADE Hexagon No. 2 
Pencils in assorted Polishes. Packed in Holly Gift Envelope. . .25c each 


(15 or more, 22c each) 


IMPRINT PENCIL COMPANY 


118 A BAY 32 STREET BROOKLYN 14, NEW YORK 








IN THE ARCTIC 


Here we see a pair of un 
usual sea birds—ereat north 
ern divers. commonly called 
loons. They live in aretie and 
subarctic waters 

The most unusual Whines 
about these birds are their feet 
and legs and their peculiar 
call, The feet of the divers 
are set well back on their 
bodies which enables them to 
dive and swim very well. As a 
matter of fact. this ability to 
dive is the protection of the 
bird. But thev cannot walk 
more than a few steps at a 
time 

The principal feod of the 
divers is fish and it should be 
noted that these birds can 
swim as well and sometimes 
better than their prey. 

There are three other kind- 
of divers: the red-throated. the 
black-throated, and the Pacific 


loon. 
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To give old-fashioned 
good will to a wartime 
Christmas 





Cathedral CHindows 


Every classroom needs a set— 
only $1.15 postpaid 


For an atmosphere of STABILITY in this chang- 
ing world, make “Cathedral Windows" part of 
your classroom decoration this winter. Rich in 
the feeling of old-time Christmas piety and 
good will, they help meet a basic need of 
today's youngsters. 

"Cathedral Windows'"'—a set of four subjects 
(angel, caroller, wise man, and candles) — 
are colorful, transparent prints on parchment, 
mounted on black cardboard veined in faithful 
imitation of lead-filled stained glass. A full 
17 in. high, they hang in windows (beautiful 
with light streaming through) or stitched to- 
gether as large, handsome Christmas lanterns. 
Rigid and durable; one set will brighten many 
a holiday season, Complete set of four 
"Cathedral Windows," $1.15 postpaid. 


“THE HOLY FAMILY,” 45¢ Postpaid 


. 
LOPE LEIS CE TEE” 





Fascinating Christmas cut-out for a sand-table 
project. Here are the principal characters that 
were present around the manger in Bethlehem 
that first Christmas day. Designs printed on 
heavy cardboard, ready to be cut out and 
colored; each figure a separate unit — many 
groupings possible. 45c. 


CREATIVE ART for 
GRADED SCHOOLS 


By Louise D. Tessin 
—original lessons in Cut Paper, Figure Drawing, 
Animal Drawing, Constructing, Designing, Cray- 
on, Paint Spatter Work, all types of Borders, 
Lettering, Clay Modeling, Stenciling, Landscape 
Drawing, and other correlated Art Designs. 
—a Teacher's Manual explains in detail every 
step of the work for each problem. 
Sample book and Teacher's Manual (State 
Grade) 50c postpaid. Twelve books and one 
Teacher's Manual (State Grade) $3.75. 


Order from your School Supply Dealer 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
New York: 200 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago: 81! S, Wabash Avenue 








CRAFT GUILD 


“The House of All Crafts” 
COMPLETE HANDICRAFT SERVICE 


— Leather — Metal — Wood — Cork 
Beads — Archery — Artboard 
Glass — Felt — Fibre Cord 
Leatherette — Plastic 
Metal Tapping Sets — Art Stone 
Woodburners—Balsa—Block Printing 
Feathers—Clicks—Link Belts—Tools 
Fittings — Artwood — Pottery — Raffia 
Indian Lore — Craft Books and all 
kinds of instruction aids. 


Write for free Catalog 
2666 NORTH HALSTED ST. 
CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 











Merry Christmas 
x 


Junior Arts and Activities, on behalf 
of its advertisers, wishes the best 
Season’s Greetings to all teachers, 
supervisors, and school administrators. 
In thanking all of you for your patron- 
age in the past, we express the sincere 
hope that a speedy VICTORY may 
make next Christmas a truly happy one. 


Milton Bradley Company 
Craft Guild 

Dwinnell Craft Shop 

Favor, Ruhl’ & Co. 

E. P. Getchell 

Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. 
Hayes School Publishing Co. 
Imprint Pencil > 

The Jones Publishing Co. 
The King Company 

Merry Mimes Play Service 
Morgan-Dillon & Co. 

National Recreation Association 
Travelers Insurance Company 











To Motivate Your 
Social Studies Course 
in the Middle Grades 


Use - - 


by THEODOSIA and 
ALLAN CARPENTER 


This 1944 book, written in very in- 
teresting style and with ultra-attractive 
illustrations, takes the pupil on a quick 
and exciting trip around the Western 
Hemisphere. 


HI, NEIGHBOR! makes an ideal book 
to supplement your basal text or texts 


covering North, Central, and South 
America, 


Order a copy now on a money-back 
guarantee if not satisfied. Postpaid 
price to teachers, $1.50 (discount in 
quantity to school districts). 


Send for Our Complete Price List. 
DEPT. J 


THE KING COMPANY 


4616 NORTH CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 

















Teachers! 


HELPFUL MAGAZINES at MONEY- 
SAVING PRICES 


Special rates when two or more magazines are ordered at one time. 


LOOK OVER THIS LIST 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES.......... $3.00 
Tie Gres TOME, eis ccvcvececcess iu 
Special combination price.......... 5.50 
(A saving of 50c) 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES.......... 3.00 
Cg OO ee ee ere 3.00 
Special combination price.......... 5.50 
(A saving of 50c) 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES.......... 3.00 
American Childhood .....cccccscecee 3.00 
Special combination price.......... 5.50 
(A saving of 50c) 
Price 
with 
Price Chub Junior 
Alone Rate 
Canadian Nature 
eer ey $1.25 $1.00 $3.75 
CO BE hao icacccsces 3.00 none 6.00 
Children’s Activities ... 3.00 3.00 5.75 
eS 2.50 none 5.50 
Nature Magazine ...... 3.00 2.75 5.50 
Newsweek (Teachers . 
only — give name of 
GUNG cccncccacssees 3.50 none 6.50 
Reader's Digest ....... 3.00 none 6.00 
School Arts Magazine.. 4.00 3.80 6.55 
Story Parade ......... 2.00 2.00 4.75 
Wee Wisdom ......... 1.00 1.00 3.75 


Because of difficulties which all publishers 
are experiencing, you should get your orders 
for magazines (both new and renewal) to 
them as soon as possible to prevent delays 
and disappointments. We can help you. Send 
all your orders to us. In this way you will 
need to write only one letter; you will save 
money; and you can be assured that your 
orders will reach the proper publishers 
promptly. We offer special rates when two 
or more magazines are ordered at the same 


time. 


lekdiinal USE_THIS COUPON ______ 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, Il. 


(CO Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
for 1 year (10 consecutive issues beginning with the cur- 
rent number), $3.00. (Add 25c¢ per year for Canadian 
subscriptions; 50c for those from other foreign countries.) 
CO Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
in combination with the following magazines: 


My order totals $......... 1 am enclosing my check [L 
cash [], money order [} [J I shall remit in 30 days. 
SD .o iviw'dk c's vavewwss Oesaesceadacensaxeensasaes 
DOD. nko bo vices indekesiccbuenesecesssteseece 
Mi cakessceneuarases ee 

















Feathered Fantasy 
a by Emilie N. Utteg 

tal f 
M any number’ of ‘eharactorss “Uses well knows sone 
Get copies for each member of the class. Save time 
and expense of mimeographing. 


Sold only in multiples of 20. 
20 copies 50c 
(Cash or stamps must accompany orders of $1.00 or less.) 
MORGAN - DILLON & CO. 
4616 N. CLARK ST, CHICAGO 40, ILL. 











FOLK DOLL CUTOUTS 


If you and your pupils are carrying out 
the unit on dolls (“A Christmas Doll Fair’’) 
on page 7 of this issue of Junior Arts and 
Activities, you will want these authentic, 
colorful cutout pictures of dolls of the world. 

EDUCATIONAL — FUN 

Set Mo. 1—Dolls of the World includes dolls 
in costumes characteristic of Alaska, Brazil, 
Czechoslovakia, England, France, Germany, 
Greece, Holland, Ireland, Italy, Jerusalem, 
Mexico, Norway, Philippines, Poland, Portu- 
gal, Scotland, Sweden, and Wales. 

Bet Wo. 2—Dolly Hobby includes those o 
Africa, Armenia, Bulgaria, Canada, Egypt, 
Esthonia, Finland, Guatemala, Hawaii, Hun- 
gary, Japan, Mexico, Morocco, Romania, Ser- 
bia, Switzerland, Tuscarora Indian, United 
States Cowboy, United States Hickory-nut 


Boy. 

Each only $1.00 postpaid 
For Use With These Dolls A 
HANDBOOK OF COSTUME 
DESIGN 
Handbook No. 3 complements Dolls of 
the World 
Handbook No. § complements Dolly Hobby 
Each only 50c postpaid 


ORDER TQDAY FROM 


Morgan-Dillon & Co. 


4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, Ill. 














CHARM 


Assures a Welcome 


Anywhere 


IN HOME OR CLASSROOM 
SOCIAL OR WORKING LIFE 


A poised, attractively dressed, well 
groomed figure holds ihe attention of 
young and old alike. Put more thought 
and effort into your work when you 
know beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that you present a flawless appearance. 


TEACHER, PUPIL, 
HOUSEWIFE OR 
PROSPECTIVE MODEL 


SO YOU WANT TO BEA 
MODEL! 

tells how to develop a lovelier, more 
glamorous YOU. How to walk, talk, 
streamline your figure, bring out your 
facial beauty by methods proved and 
used in one of New York’s most famous 
modeling schools. 

Exquisitely bound, beautifully illus- 
trated with actual photographs, low in 
price, SO YOU WANT TO BE A 
MODEL! deserves a place on every 
woman's bookshelf. SEND $2.50—GET 
YOUR COPY OF THIS VALUABLE 
BOOK BY RETURN MAIL, POSTPAID. 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


4616 N. CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 














Dear Editor: 

For a number of years I have had 
access to your magazine and have found 
it most helpful. I purchased two copies 
of Our Good Neighbors for my per- 
sonal use and told many friends about 
it. It was “just the thing” for my class. 

I feel that in past issues you may 
have had suggestive units on industries, 
natural wonders, etc., of the United 
States. If you have any such copies I 
should like very much to buy them for 
my use. 

Very truly yours, 
E.B.P., New York teacher 

Thank you very much for your kind 
letter, Miss P. We have sent you a list 
containing the information you request- 
ed. (It was too long to list here.) How- 
ever, we should like to add that forth- 
coming issues of Junior Arts and Activ- 
ities will contain material on the in- 
dustries of the United States. The Jan- 
uary issue will contain a unit on the 
railroads; the May issue, one on the 
textile industry. 

We should also like to add that a re- 
vised edition of Our Good Neighbors 
has just been published and is now 
available. 


Dear Editor: 

I want to renew my subscription to 
Junior Arts and Activities. 

I’m sure you are interested in teach- 
ers’ reactions to Junior Arts and Activi- 
ties. I like it very much and find much 
that is usable in it. 

Teachers are very much interested in 
directions for making simple, usable 
gifts out of scrap material or other 
things that most children are able to 
bring. I believe the Christmas issue 
should contain many such suggestions. 

I would like to have an article done 
on weaving with grasses, cornbusks, 
and other materials available in differ- 
ent parts of the country. 

Very truly yours, 
K. L., Arizona teacher 


Yours is the type of letter we like to 
receive, Miss L. It tells us wherein we 
are succeeding and how we may improve 
Junior Arts and Activities. Look through 
this issue of the magazine. Aren’t there 
many suggestions for gifts to be made 
from materials easily obtainable? 

If you have any further suggestions, 
please let us know. It is only in this 
way that we may continue to make 
Junior Arts and Activities the helpful 
magazine you and we want it to be. 





CRAFT 





DEPENDABLE 


For Catalog Write Department JA-12 


JD WINNELL CRAFT SHOP 
2143 National Road, Wheeling, W. Va. 


SUPPLIES 














TWELVE 
BEAUTIFUL PICTURES OF 


Everyone Should Know 


Beaver, Elephant, Giraffe, Kangaroo, 
Lion, Panther, Polar Bear, Rabbit, Rein- 
deer, Rhinoceros, Squirrel and Tiger. 

Each animal, attractively and accu- 
rately drawn, will aid in teaching nature 
study, social studies, geography. Can 
be used in any grade. Adaptable. 

You may obtain your set of these 
helpful pictures for only 


30c postpaid 


Write Today 


Because of the extra bookkeeping 
involved, we cannot accept charge 
orders. Remittance must accompany 
each order. Stamps accepted. 


The Jones Publishing Co. 


4616 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 











Ready to Use - Master Copies 





ON R@ICIY.N 1° mm 1101 4-110]. 4-) 


‘New Low Cost 3-in-i Editions 
(Reading, English, 
and Arithmetic) 
m All three Basic Subjects 
ig combined in one Giant 
Book. Nearly 100 full page 
units of effective Work- 
book exercises, usable 
with any text or program 
For your particular grade. 
AAU Grades 1 thru 6) 


Order These Workbooks To-day! 
-Complete with full directions and free 





In ordering specify grade. 


teachers keys. Price only $1.75 per 7 


NEW LOW COST OUTLINE MAPS 


[“wecrocearn Order Today! Post Paid 
HECTOGRAPH 
NUTLINE MAPS! only Soe 

Set of 16 maps consistirg 
of United States, Groups 
of States, North, South, 
and Central America, Mex- 
ico, Alaska, Canada, Asia, 
Europe, Australia, Africa. 


Size 7x10 inches. 
Send for.Complete Catalogue 











Ha yes School x blishing Co 











Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
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USING THE PROJECT 
MATERIAL 


December is the month for Christmas 
gifts, programs, and decorations, You 
will find material in abundance in the 
succeeding pages of this issue. Some 
of the crafts may be very easily adapted 
for use with children older or younger 
than those for which it is apparently 
intended. In considering each page for 
your class, think of all the possible 
changes which might be made to make 
the project fit your needs. 

Ce) 

Even if you are not using the entire 
unit on dolls (designed for all grades), 
your class will undoubtedly wish to 
make a creche for the classroom. On 
page 9 we have designs for figures to 
be modeled from clay. They may also 
be sketched on paper, colored, cut, and 
mounted with easels. 

e 

The other doll projects (pages 10, 
11, and 12) may be used if the class is 
making toys for shut-in children, for 
their own brothers and sisters, or for 
children in less fortunate circumstances. 
Some of the projects are designed for 
older boys and girls; some, for children 
in the primary grades. 

6 

Simple woodworking equipment is all 
that is necessary to make the lamps de- 
scribed on page 14. Boys will delight in 
making them. Even if you do not pos- 
sess the equipment in your classroom, 
at least one of the lamps may yet be 
made, It requires only pieces of wood 
which may be nailed together simply. 





THE CHRISTMAS TREE 


Oh, the Christmas Tree! 

The Christmas Tree! 

Was there ever before a tree like 
this? 

All white and silver, 

Silver and white— 

It looks like the Spirit of Christmas 
Night! 


Oh, the Christmas Tree! 

The Christmas Tree! 

There was never before a tree like 
this. 

When we look at it the baby sings, 

And I feel as if I were wearing 
wings! 





—Marion Doyle 








The gift for father described on page 
17 has excellent possibilities for other 
uses. Children may make these bath 
clogs and slippers for their mothers, 
sisters, brothers, and friends. Attrac- 
tive decorations add much to the beauty 
of the finished product. 

+ 

The stencil Christmas cards described 
on page 19 eliminate one difficult fea- 
ture of making individual Christmas 
cards, No envelopes are needed. These 
cheerful greetings are thus individual, 
pretty, and inexpensive. While the cards 
are designed for the primary grades, all 
children will enjoy making them. 

& 

Notice that we have tried to use scraps 
and other discarded materials in design- 
ing the projects on pages 21 and 22. 
The Christmas decorations on the latter 
page look festive, can be made quickly, 
and they conserve materials. 

@ 

Older children will delight in making 
the rhythm-band instruments described 
on page 26. They may be decorated and 
presented to some primary class as a 
gift from one group to the other. 

e 

The “Buttons for Gifts” (page 29) 
are really most useful gifts to give moth- 
ers and sisters. The boys may make 
those requiring woodwork and the girls 
may decorate them. A set of six or eight 
neatly sewed to decorated cards makes 
an attractive Christmas gift. 

6 

In the midst of making gifts for fam- 
ily and friends, children should not for- 
get that War Stamps are still the most 
important Christmas present. The Christ- 
mas cards outlined on page 32 show how 
attractively gifts of stamps can be com- 
bined with Christmas cards. Older chil- 
dren can make these as they are shown. 
Younger children may want to make 


simpler versions. 
2 


The gift botes for mother (page 33) 
are very useful. However, teachers may 
want to use this idea later in the year 
to have children make boxes to keep 
small trinkets which usually clutter 
desks and lockers. Not so elaborately 
made, these utility boxes can greatly 
simplify the teacher’s problem of help- 
ing children keep their possessions in 
order. 





HELPS FOR TEACHERS 


Christmas celebrations accent a spirit 
of worship. What could be better than 
stained-glass windows? Of course, real 
ones are an impossibility; but there are 
suitable and beautiful imitations which 
will enhance the holiday appearance of 
any classroom. These may be obtained 
from the Milton Bradley Company, 
Springfield 2, Massachusetts. The cost 
for a set of four is $1.15. 

s 

Unit material—project ideas, sug- 
gested study outlines, and reference 
data—for all grades is available in back 
issues of Junior Arts and Activities. 
Teachers may obtain copies at a nom- 
inal cost. To facilitate selection, maga- 
zines containing unit material on several 
topics have been collected and may be 
purchased in packets. No packet may 
be broken. The groups are “Our Allies,” 
“Indians,” “States of the Union,” and 
“Social Studies for Primary Grades.” 
See ad on page 42. 

a 

World events make map study a must 
in all grades. Even the smallest chil- 
dren are interested in the places their 
brothers, uncles and fathers are station- 
ed. If each student has a map, the study 
is much more meaningful. Such maps 
are available—simple outline maps— 
printed in hectograph ink for quick and 
easy reproduction. A set of 16 includ- 
ing all sections of the world for only 
50c may be purchased from the Hayes 
School Publishing Company, Wilkins- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

B 

If you have a teacher friend whom 
you would like to remember at Christ- 
mastime, we suggest subscriptions for 
her favorite magazines. If these maga- 
zines are ordered in club (two or more 
to be sent to the same address), the 
price is much reduced. Look over the 
list of magazines printed on page l, 
then send your orders without delay 
in order that the magazines will reach 
the one you wish to remember on time. 


Have you written for your free cata- 
log of craft supplies? This catalog is 
offered by the Dwinnell Craft Shop, 
2143 National Road, Wheeling, West 
Virginia. 

& 

Of course you are planning some sort 
of Christmas remembrance for your 
pupils. Have you considered person- 
alized name pencils? These inexpensive 
and appreciated gifts are ideal for 

(Continued on page 48) 
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y= the Editor’ Desh - 


Children and teachers working to- 
gether during the weeks before Christ- 
mas decorating classrooms, preparing 
Christmas programs, making Christ- 
mas gifts—what a pleasant collection 
of lovely memories they are acquiring! 
And how beautifully does this working 
together typify the spirit of Christmas, 
the spirit of peace and good will! 


Every teacher has the opportunity 
and the duty to demonstrate in her 
class the democratic spirit of working 
together, the spirit of give and take 
which is necessary there and in all 
activities. This democratic living as 
portrayed in the classroom shows chil- 
dren as perhaps no amount of discus- 
sion can that they have duties and 
responsibilities in their personal rela- 
tionships. They must play fair. The English call it “playing cricket.” It is no less 
than ethics in action. 





However, isn't it true that many adults, while scrupulously adhering to the prin- 
ciples of fair play in personal relationships, are not so careful in group activities? 
The “what they don't know won't hurt them” attitude is one which must be de- 
plored in business and in government; and children, if we are to build a better 
society, must have such a deeply rooted sense of justice and fair play that they will 
not develop a double standard in these matters. | 


Children must learn that what they can easily see as right between two individ. 
uals must also be discerned in situations which involve them with a larger group. 


This, of course, is clearly demonstrated in the modern school. If one child mis- 
uses his.privilege to go freely from one activity to another, he endangers the entire 
class’ privilege. So he is careful to avoid doing anything which might bring this 
about. 


It seems only fair that at Christmas time we ought to pause and pay tribute not 
only to the work being done by teachers but also to the pioneering done by leaders 
of education in establishing a system whereby these principles of democratic living 
can be so genuinely developed in every child. We, who benefit from that pioneer- 
ing, should be very thankful; for it has given us the opportunity to be of greater 
service to children and to society. 


Christmases will be increasingly merry, peaceful, and full of good will as all of 
us gain a fuller understanding of the message of the angel so many years ago — 
“Glory to God in the highest and on earth peace to men of good will.’ Merry 


Christmas to you all! 
Cds 
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Will you bring me 





A star, 
Little pine tree, 
A shining star 


As a gift for me. 


Incense, too, 

From your forest grove, 
And lace that only 

The frost king 

Wove. 





In memory of 





| 


One Christmas day, 
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A star, and the inn 
Where the Christ Child 
Lay. 
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—Ann Murry Movius 
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As will be seen from a review of this 
unit, it can be used with almost no 
changes in rural schools where there 
are pupils in the primary, intermediate, 
and upper grades, 

Perhaps the most desirable achieve- 
ment of this unit is to awaken both 
teacher’s and children’s initiative so 
that, using it as a foundation, they may 
develop their own original study and 
activities. 

TEACHER'S AIMS 

(1)To provide a learning situation not 
wholly based on increased manual dex- 
terity. 

(2) To develop children’s initiative. 
(3) To show the social, geographic, and 
historical backgrgund of dolls. 

(4) To instill the spirit of giving. 

(5) To promote habits of care, preci- 
sion, social living, independent think- 
ing, etc. 

(6) To insure a successful pre-Christ- 
mas activity. 

CHILDREN’S AIMS 

These will depend somewhat on what 
age level is concerned with the unit. 
Younger children will be more interested 
in dressing dolls and in learning about 
costumes. Those in the intermediate 
group will want to know where the va- 
rious types of dolls originated (thus in- 
troducing geographical study) and 
something about the making of original 
dolls. Those in the upper grades will 
want to learn about the history of dolls. 
They will also want to make original 
dolls, dress them, etc. All will be inter- 
ested in the doll fair and in the final 
distribution of the dolls. 

Incidentally, the number and types of 
dolls to be made will be dependent upon 
the time available for this activity. For 
that reason we shall discuss the activi- 
ties first and the study outline last. 
ACTIVITIES 

Probably the motivating factor in this 
study will be the doll fair. An additional 
factor, depending upon circumstances, 
will be the distribution of dolls to shut- 
ins and to less fortunate children. 

Once the children have decided that 
they want a doll fair, the next thing to 
do is to appoint committees, to discuss 
the details (such as including a program 
with the fair, inviting mothers and other 
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classes, etc.), and to select children to 
work on the various types of dolls. 
The Primary Group 

Here the children will want to divide 
themselves into convenient groups to 
work on the following types of dolls: 
paper dolls which will be designed and 
costumed and colored by the children 
(these may be cowboys, Indians, Eski- 
mos, etc., reflecting social studies units 
which the children have completed or 
such social types and other figures— 
Uncle Sam—in which the children are 
interested); old dolls brought from 
home and dressed by the children; 
simple, large rag dolls and animals 
which children can cut out and sew 
without becoming involved in detail 
work to any great extent; etc. 


The Intermediate Group 

Here the children may begin making 
the more complicated dolls—modeling 
them from clay, making clothespin 
dolls, etc. They will be interested in the 
costumes of dolls from various coun- 
tries. To aid them in securing dolls rep- 
resenting those from many countries, the 
children should, early in the unit, col- 
lect bits of cloth, lace, different kinds 
of buttons and other trimmings for use 
on the dolls they make. They may also 
wish to take old dolls of their own and 
add bright new costumes, perhaps new 
hair and complexions, etc., to add to the 
doll fair. As an aid to making the dolls 
really characteristic of the countries 
they are to represent, both teacher and 
pupils should collect as many pictures 
of the costumes as possible. These may 
be found in advertisements, in picture 
magazines, encyclopedia, etc. They 
should be studied by the group and ma- 
terials should be chosen as nearly as 
possible to approximate those used in 
the original costume. 
The Upper Group 

These boys and girls will want to study 
the history of dolls and, in consequence, 
their dolls will take on the appearance 
of historical dolls. Great opportunities 
for individual creative talent are offered 
here. Modeling and carving were two 
ancient methods of making dolls. Older 
boys and girls may make replicas of 
these. During the period from the six- 
teenth century to the present time, dolls 
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have flourished in Europe and later in 
America. Here is an opportunity to 
make dolls in the manner of those our 
forefathers used. 

If the boys are interested, and there 
is time, a doll house might be made. 
This could be furnished with miniature 
furniture or with furniture cut out of 
catalogues and mounted. The girls could 
decorate the rooms with curtains and 
wallpaper and rugs. 


The Doll Fair 

The major decision to make here, as 
we have said before, is that of whether 
or not more than an exhibit is to be 
held. Of course, since dolls have always 
been associated with puppets, a marion- 
ette show would certainly be most ap- 
propriate. This could be correlated very 
well with the Christmas celebration. 

For many centuries dolls have been 
associated with the Christmas celebra- 
tion in still another way. Dolls were 
used to represent the actors of the first 
Christmas. These representations called 
“creches,” “cribs,” or “nacimientos” are 
a part of our Christmas heritage and 
should have a place in the classroom 
especially if the children are complet- 
ing a unit on toys. 

After the dolls have been made, the 
committee appointed by the children 
will arrange them for the fair. Members 
of each group should make suitable 
placards describing their dolls and 
should be prepared, as a part of the fair, 
to give little oral explanations of their 
creations to visitors. 

If no elaborate program is planned, 
younger children can learn songs about 
dolls and older pupils may prepare short 
round-table discussions about the activ- 
ity just completed. 

The classroom Christmas decorations 
will lend charm to the doll displays. 
MAKING DOLLS 

On the project pages in connection 
with this issue we have outlined various 
methods of making dolls in keeping with 
varying levels of ability. However, these 
are not the only dolls which may be 
made. 

















Clay models for the creche figures are 
appropriate. Rag dolls, clothespin dolls, 
stuffed dolls, cornhusk dolls (see page 
14, Junior Arts and Activities, October 
1944) , dolls carved from wood and soap, 
dolls made from combinations of all 
these things may be made if time and 
initiative are expended. 

All in all, a unit on dolls is one which 
will intrigue and delight and which will 
be productive of genuine 
experiences. 

STUDY OUTLINES 
Primary Grades 

Here the accent is on the social types 
represented by the dolls. The children 
will want to learn about the dolls used 
by the children about whom they study. 
Thus they will be interested in types of 
Indian dolls, Dutch dolls, Eskimo dolls, 
dolls which the Pilgrims had, etc. 

They will also want to dress dolls in 
the costumes of the children about whom 
they study. 

To cite a few examples, let us learn 
something about Indian, Eskimo, and 
dolls in early America. 

The dolls the Indians had were carved 
from wood. They were used in religious 
celebrations. Look at pictures of the 
kachina dolls of the Hopi Indians to get 
a good idea of what these dolls looked 
like. 

When the white men came to the new 
world they brought with them their dolls 
from Europe. Among these were some 
with cloth bodies. The Indians saw 
these and liked them. They imitated the 
white men by making dolls with buck- 
skin and cloth bodies. These dolls they 
then dressed in tribal costumes. Today 
such Indian dolls are very rare and very 
much sought after by people who col- 
lect dolls and by those who study the 
habits and dress of the various Indian 
tribes. 

The Eskimos make dolls from bone or 
from ivory of the walrus. On these they 
paste black hair and then clothe them 
with furs. 

The Eskimo dolls have religious uses 
but they also serve as playthings. 

In the early days of America—during 
the colonial period—some children had 
dolls brought from Europe but most of 
the dolls were made of materials close 
at hand. Wooden dolls clothed with the 
costumes worn by women and girls were 
common. So were rag dolls made from 
scraps of material. These dolls were not 
very pretty, in many cases, but the chil- 
dren loved them just the same. 

Teachers should try to have pictures 
of dolls of the types discussed. These 
may be posted on the bulletin board or 
mounted in such a way that they may 
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be easily passed among the children. 

As a part of the study the class should 
go into the matter of the reasons why 
the dolls of the Indians, Eskimos, and 
early-American children did not have 
dolls such as those possessed by modern 
children. 

A study of the various materials from 
which modern dolls are made may be 
interesting to the class. If this is so, 
then some of the children should bring 
one or two of their own dolls to school. 
These will be examined as to materials. 
Lists and charts will be made and stories 
will be written. The children will learn 
much about textiles, plastics, and other 
materials from this study. 

Intermediate Grades 

In the intermediate grades the empha- 
sis is upon geography. The object of 
the study should be to secure a real doll 
or a picture of a doll representative of 
as many different countries as possible. 
However, in so doing the children must 
keep in mind that there are many differ- 
ent dolls (or at least costumes for dolls) 
for the various countries. The reason 
for this lies in the fact that different 
districts developed their own method of 
doll manufacture and costuming inde- 
pendent of other districts in the same 
country. 

A large map of the world, posted in a 
conspicuous place, will give a sense of 
unity to the activity. This map should 
be marked in the appropriate country 
as dolls from that section are made or 
added to the collection in any way. 

This group may be interested in the 
fact that in some countries (such as 
Korea) there is a special day set aside 
each year on which girls bring out their 
doll collections for display in the com- 
munity. This is called the Festival of 
the Dolls. 

Upper Grades 

Here we consider the history of dolls. 

Probably the first dolls were bits of 
stone or wood which closely resembled 
the human figure. They probably had 
some place in the religious observances 
of prehistoric peoples. Later dolls came 
to be made of wood or clay by some 
artist in the group but they still retained 
their religious significance. 

We don’t know just when dolls came 
to be regarded as playthings although 
it probably was fairly early in history. 

In China dolls were used as puppets 
in theatrical performances and still re- 
tain that use to this day. 

The English word “doll” probably is 
the nickname for Dorothy which is what 
dolls were formerly called. Dorothy or 
Dorothea was an early Christian who 
was much venerated bv people, especial- 
ly in the middle ages. 





Gradually dolls came to be made in 
various countries. At first the manu- 
facture of dolls was a home industry. 
The men and boys of the family would 
carve heads and bodies and the women 
and girls would paint features and dress 
them, These dolls were then collected 
in a central place at a doll fair, much 
like the one planned by the class at this 
time. 

Of course, dolls made of wood were 
rather awkward and so it is not surpris- 
ing that after a time men tried to make 
them from other, more pliable, materi- 
als. Wax, porcelain, and china were 
used for heads. Bodies were made from 
kid or cloth stuffed with sawdust, bran, 
or other substance. It is only in recent 
times that papier mache has come to be 
used for dolls. 

Famous centers for the making of 
dolls were the Netherlands and the Tyrol 
section of Austria. 

Of course, the costume of the doll 
was of great importance. Folk dolls 
wore the costumes of the section in 
which they were made but other, more 
elaborate dolls were. dressed in the 
height of the fashion of the period. As 
a matter of fact, dolls in America once 
served the purpose of ladies’ fashion 
magazines. A doll, fully equipped with 
clothes for varicus occasions would be 
sent to the colonies. The ladies would 
view it, see whai fashionable Europe 
was wearing, and then order gowns from 
London or Paris or make them them- 
selves from the ideas obtained by view- 
ing the dolls. 

A great deal may be learned from 
the dolls of all countries and periods 
regarding clothing and costumes. 
BOOKS ABOUT DOLLS 
How to Make Dolls 
American Costume Dolls; How to Make 

and Dress Them by Nina R. Jordan 

(Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1941, $2.00) 
Doll Making at Home by Grace L. 

Fraser (Studio, 1940, $1.00) 
Homemade Dolls in Foreign Dress by 

Nina R. Jordan (Harcourt, Brace & 

Co., 1939, $2.00) 

Paper Dolls: Their History and How to 
Make Them by, Edith F. Ackley 
(Stokes, 1939, $2.00) 

The Doll House Book by Helen D. Fish 
(Stokes, 1940, $2.00) 

Stories About Dolls 

An Ear for Uncle Emil by Eva R. Gag- 
gin (Viking Press, 1939, $2.00) 

Drusilla by Emma L. Brock (Macmillan, 
1937, $1.50) 

Hitty: Her First Hundred Years by 
Rachel L. Field (Macmillan, 1929, 
$1.00) 

Nursery Nights by Katharine Haviland- 
Taylor (J. B. Lippincott, 1942, $1.50) 
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PAPER DOLLS 


This project is appropriate for upper and 
intermediate grades. The important thing 
here to be considered is historical construc- 
tion of dolls. The children will sketch such 
construction on paper and will make his- 
torical costumes to fit the various bodies. 
Two suggestions are given here. 


At the bottom right is an example of a 
toy doll which is (or was) characteristic of 
Austria. If the children find other illus- 
trations of similar dolls, they may use them 
as an inspiration for their own original 
work, 


Earl 
American Doll 
with orcelain 

head , kid body, 
and ‘wooden 
arms and 
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An Old German 
Doll carved in wood 
with movable Joints. 
The dress is +y pica 
of +ne period. 


An. Austrian 
Jumpin Jack, 
ori inally made’ of 
wood, can be 
con gtructed oF 
Card board. 
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These clothespin dolls may be used in 
sand-table projects or they may be marked 
and displayed during the doll fair. Remem- 
ber that the emphasis is upon such social 
types as the children have been learning 
about in their social studies units. 










A folded 
cardboard strip 
is glued to the 
prongs of the 
Clothespin and 
attached toa 
block of wood, 
This enables 
the dol| +o 
stand 
upright, 


To make the heads more attractive, 
scraps of cloth may be wound about the 
clothespin head to give additional size and 
body. The last piece to be added should 
be the color of the face or white cloth which 
the children will color. 



















j A Colonial 

UY Gentleman 

= Y4 with cotton 
Wig. 


Make the 

clothes ver 
simple. If desired 
bind cotton to the 
body of the 

clothes pin for 
added bulk. 








Eskimo Doll 


Make the arms 
of cord and 

paste the ends 
between +wo 
mitten Shaped 
pieces of 


paper. 








Colonial Lady 
in cotton 
wig, 

of India 




















I8T® Centur 
made of stuffed 
cloth. 
for the fingers. The 
features are 

embroidered and 


the hair. is arn 
or thread, 















Doll 


Wire is used 




















Katcina Doll of tne 
H opi Indians. Carved in 
wood and painted. 











Old German 


Noah’s Ayk with 


carved animals. 


DOLLS OF WOOD AND CLOTH 






Here are historical dolls to add to your 
doll fair. Children in the upper grades 
will have fun devising ways to make them | 
from wood and cloth. We have given 
directions for those on this page but there 
are many other possibilities. 


Go through all available doll books to 
get ideas. If children have old-fashioned 
dolls at home they might bring them to 
school to see how they are made and if 
it is possible to make dolls resembling 
them. 
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SANTA’S RIDE 


By Elizabeth Seatter 
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Hear the mer-ry | sleigh — bells Ring—ing out so cle ar. 
Rid—ing on +the]| house — tops, | Sleigh — — pelts on the] rein 


’ 


a-| rid—ing On—ly Once a |year. 
+o hear them, Christ — mas once a-| gain. 


| ER. 
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ACTIVITIES IN WOOD 


LAMPS for 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


By JEROME LEAVITT 


PROJECT No. 1.—Post Lamp. This post lamp is made 
from a post 1/2” square and 5” long. One base piece %” 
thick and 22" square, and one base piece %” thick and 
342” square. 


Drill a %” hole through the center of the post and from 
the bottom of one side to the center. This is for the wire to 
go through. Nail the small base to the large one and both 
of these to the post. Secure a socket to the top of the post 
by means of a piece of threaded pipe. Feed about 3 yards 
of electric-light cord through the lamp and connect socket 
and plug. The lamp can be stained or painted as desired. 


PROJECT No. 2.—Flat Base Lamp. This flat lamp re- 
quires four feet 4" thick and 1” square, one 5” square and 
one 4” square, both 2” thick. These are glued and nailed 
together as illustrated. 


Drill a %” hole through the center and screw in a piece 
of threaded pipe. Thread a piece of electrical cord about 
3 yards through the base and connect a socket on one end 
and a plug on the other. 


PROJECT No. 3—Half-Moon Lamp. This simple half-moon 
lamp only requires two pieces of wood. The base is 12” x 3” 
x 8”. Draw the moon on a piece of 7s” wood, 3” x 6” and then 
cut out. 

Sandpaper both pieces and place the moon evenly on 
the base and nail the base to the moon. Fasten the socket 
and cord according to the directions given for the previous 
lamps, and, at the same time, make note of the illustration. 


3. Half Moon 
Lam P 
shade 


threaded wire socket 
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|. Post Lamp 


2. Flat Base Lamp 







































vor Tl Five stockings are filled very full, -~--- 
— Four are not packed as tight. = -~~~-- — 
= Let us count all the stockings here, 
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SEAT WORIK 


By Helen Kitchell Evans 2 — 
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Three rett dolls are in a row. 
Two have fallen down. 
Now can you tell me 
How many dolls in all ? 





Three teddy bears stand ep 283 <<su< 
Two sit upon the chair. nisi taliban 
Tell me now, can you 
How many teddies are +there? 
































SNOWFLAKES 


The snowflakes wrapped the world in 
white, 
Put scarfs around the trees, 
And covered flowers with a shawl 
Edged with a silver frieze. 


It put a blanket on our lawn 
As soft as lamb’s white wool, 
And with many different designs 
Made the world beautiful. 
—Laura Emily Mau 


A MERRY VISITOR 
There’s a jolly old man with a snow- 
white beard, 
And a figure fat and funny; 
His nose is a cherry; his eyes twinkle 
bright; 
And his smile is wide and sunny. 


He rides in a sleigh pulled by reindeer 
so small, 
And there’s room for his heavy pack; 
It’s crammed full of presents, and 
BULGING with toys, 


As he throws it across his back. 


Then down every chimney he comes 
Christmas Eve, 
When all little tots are abed; 
He tiptoes so softly, there’s never a 
sound 
To waken a lone sleepyhead. 


This jolly old soul leaves his presents, 


and then 
Climbs back in his sleigh, as you’ve 
guessed, 
And, happy with all the surprises he’s 
left, 


Returns to his home for a rest! 
—Belle D. Hayden 


CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 

Let’s decorate the Christmas tree 
With silver tinsel bright, 

With balls of red and blue and green, 
On top a star of light. 


Let’s decorate our houses too, 
With bells and mistletoe, 

With holly wreaths and evergreens 
That give a Christmas glow. 


When that is done, let’s not forget 
To decorate our hearts 


With love and faith, goodwill and peace. 


Before Christ’s birthday starts. 
—Mildred V. Hardcastle 
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POEMS FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


CHRISTMAS TREE ANGEL 
I wonder if the angel fair 
High on our Christmas tree 
Looks down and says a Christmas 
prayer 
For little folk like me. 


“Dear Jesus Babe,” perhaps it says, 
“So many gifts are here; 

Let little happy hearts be led 
To share their Christmas cheer. 


“As on that Day, so long ago, 
When to the lonely stall, 

The Wise Men found the Babe we know, 
And brought to Him—their all.” 


I think the little angel fair 
Upon our tree so bright 
Prays, “Let all children everywhere 
Be glad this holy night.” 
—Elsie M. Fowler 
THE CHRISTMAS DOLL 
“Oh dear!” sighed the doll 
In the pink silk dress, 
“I’m tired of this box 
I must confess. 
But I'll be right here 
Until Christmas Day. 
I cannot go out 
To romp and play. 


“I’m intended, you see, 
For a little girl. 
She'll like my red mouth 
And my hair in a curl, 
My pink silk dress 
And my nice pink hat. 
She'll like me for Christmas, 
I’m sure of that. 


“I'll try to be patient 
And wait the time 
When she'll sing me to sleep 
With a bedtime rhyme. 
Then I shall be happy 
And love her, too, 
The day I belong 
To Mary Lou.” 
—Ethel J. Eldridge 
GINGERBREAD MAN 
The Gingerbread Man guards the Christ- 
mas tree, 
Brave as a Gingerbread Man could be, 
With a half-cherry mouth and a lemon- 
peel nose 
And fat raisin-buttons upon his brown 
clothes, 
All topped off—you guessed?—by a 








pink icing hat! 
And he looks, every inch, the aristocrat. 
—Marion Doyle 
THE LITTLE PINE TREE 


A little pine stood in a deep, thick wood 

And grew as straight as a little tree 
could, 

It spread its branches straight and fine, 

And lifted its head to the bright sun- 


shine. 


The other trees laughed at the brave 
little pine, 
“Why must you make yourself so 
fine? 
Why don’t you grow as the other trees 
do; 


Isn't that good enough for you?” 


But the little pine shook its head and 
smiled, 
“I'll be a Christmas tree for a child 
And on my head | shall wear a star 
Such as Wise Men saw in lands afar.” 
—Laura Alice Boyd 
CHRISTMAS DAY 
Up rose the sun 
That Christmas morn 
And smiled upon 
A Babe new-born. 


4 helpless Baby. 
Tender, fair, 

And sweet—like babies 
Everywhere. 


How strange. a Babe 
Asleep in the hay 
Made that morning 
A Christmas day! 
—Adelyn J. Richards 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
It’s true that gay wrappings 
At Christmas are fun, 
But I like the insides 
With tyings undone! 
—-Vivian G. Gouled 
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Bath clogs are a fine gift which any 
father can use and enjoy the whole 
year. The children should make pat- 
terns from their fathers’ shoes. These 
are then sketched on wood and cut 
with a coping saw. The patterns as 
transferred to the wood should be 
slightly smaller than those taken from 
the shoes because the outside of the 
shoes has been used for the pattern. 
Whittle the instep and the bottom part 
of the toe area slightly. This makes 
walking easier. 


Use heavy cloth nailed over the in- 
step to hold the clogs on the feet. 


We have also shown how to make 
bath slippers from cloth. 


Decorate 
of/s or enamels. Embroider the strap. 


end and tacked 





the 


clogs with designs in 
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A GIFT FOR FATHER 








A NOTEBOOK COVER 







TRIM THE XMAS TREE 











This Christmas poem book- 
cover may also be used as a 
spelling book cover. If the 
latter use is desired, every- 
time the child makes 100% 
(or some other high grade in 
spelling) he may add another 
decoration to the Christmas 
tree. 

The decorations may be 
made from scraps of construc- 
tion paper, cloth, etc. The 
Christmas tree should be of 
green construction paper. 
















































CHRISTMAS CARDS 



























Even the youngest children will enjoy mak- 
ing these cards. Simple outline designs are 
sketched on slips of paper, then transferred 
to cardboard. The insides of the designs are 
cut out with a sharp shears thus making a 
stencil. The children may brush water colors 
over the stencil which has been placed on 
penny post cards—the kind obtained at the 
post office. They may also color the stencil 
with crayons. 



















Stencil Making 





Cut stenc'\ designs 
& 4 in cardboard. 



































Hold stencil firmly in place and 
fill in +he openings with paint, Using 
stiff, heavy brush. 
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TEACHING 


MUSIC 


IN THE GRADES 


CHRISTMAS IN THE KINDERGARTEN 


AND FIRST GRADE 


By LOUISE B. W. WOEPPEL 


SUPERVISOR OF MUSIC 
RALSTON, NEBRASKA 


Have you primary teachers wearied 
of the inevitable Santa Claus as a theme 
for Christmas? Have you longed for 
a different type of Christmas program? 
If so, why not prepare a program fol- 
lowing the suggestions given below. It 
interprets the real significance of Christ- 
mas and reflects the revived interest in 
spiritual realities. As such, it is likely 
to meet with warm approval in most 
communities, 

Many persons believe that young chil- 
dren are incapable of understanding the 
real meaning of Christmas. That may 
be true, but the outward manifestations 
of a mood of awe and worship may be 
learned through precept and example. 
Many psychologists believe that at- 
tempting to or pretending to feel as one 
should toward certain events or persons 
helps to inculcate the proper mood. in 
any case, modern children, like their 
elders before them, may learn, through 
imitation, how to conduct themselves in 
a place of worship. A Christmas “church 
service” provides that opportunity. 

It is unwise to assume that all the 
children in the group have attended a 
worship service. Many youngsters at- 
tend only a Sunday-school service in 
which the primary department is con- 
ducted very informally. Therefore the 
entire order of worship should be ex- 
plained briefly, the correct actions dem- 
onstrated, and each part practiced by 
itself. If possible, the units should be 
practiced in consecutive order. Since 
many of the procedures may be new to 
some of the children, each part should 
be rehearsed thoroughly, with the em- 
phasis placed upon reverence and 
dignity. 

The service might include the follow- 
ing parts: 

(1) Seating of the congregation, with 
the help of ushers. 

(2) Prelude and processional. 

(3) Hymn by the congregation and 
choir. 

(4) Prayer by an assistant pastor. 

(5) Singing response by the choir 
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(and congregation, if possible). 

(6) Offertory. 

(7) Anthem by the choir. 

(8) Sermon by the pastor. 

(9) Prayer by an assistant pastor. 

(10) Hymn by the congregation. 

(11) Postlude and recessional. 

Song practice should begin early in 
November since all the numbers should 
be memorized. Before choosing children 
for special duties, have several prelim- 
inary practices to determine talents and 
adaptability. As soon as possible, as- 
sign the parts to the minister and his 
one or two assistants. Since their 
speeches should be memorized also, it 
is wise to divide the honor and the re- 
sponsibilities. The choir should com- 
prise the eight or ten children with the 
best voices and most poise. Two or four 
ushers may be selected, depending upon 
the size of the room. Two may seat 
people and two collect the offering. 

If the teacher is not playing the piano 
for the program, a child organist may be 
chosen. While the phonograph plays 
the prelude, postlude, and offertory, and 
the congregation sings, the organist 
may play in pantomime. Imagination 
and acting ability are required for this 
post. The other children naturally con- 
stitute the congregation. One word of 
caution seems indicated. If the teacher 
is uncertain about the religious faith of 
any child, it might be wise to determine, 
before assigning ministerial solos, 
whether or not the parents object to par- 
ticipation in such a program. 

The setting for such a program can 
add much to its effectiveness. If possi- 
ble, try to secure or construct a child- 
size pulpit and an organ console. Orange 
boxes or cardboard bexes, covered with 
brown wrapping paper or wallpaper, 
make satisfactory furniture. A paper 
practice keyboard for the organ can be 
secured for a small sum at any music 
store. The small Christmas carol books 
given by several insurance companies 
are the right size to use as hymnals. If 
neither material nor a handyman is 





available, a narrow end table may be 
used as a pulpit. A toy piano may take 
the place of the organ console. A low, 
wide table, covered with a white, em- 
broidered scarf or runner makes an ac- 
ceptable altar. If possible, decorate the 
altar with two candelabra or two tall 
candlesticks holding white tapers. Unless 
electric candles are used, do not light 
the candles. During the service, the col- 
lection boxes also adorn the altar. Small 
woven baskets or metal trays are sat- 
isfactory. If neither one can be secured, 


cover small paper plates with gold or ° 


silver paper. These make attractive of- 
fering plates. 

If the church auditorium must be set 
up in the classroom, try to mark off the 
altar if not the entire church, so that no 
one enters the church except to take part 
in the service. That will help to attain 
and maintain the decorum desired in a 
sanctuary. White paper roses or white 
paper chains are good markers. If possi- 
ble, plan a “stained-glass window” back 
of the altar. This may be constructed 
from a black cardboard framework and 
colored paper. If preferred, colored 
chalk may be used to draw the window 
on the cardboard. If there are black- 
boards at the front or sides, colored 
chalk windows may be drawn by some 
older child. If available, short black or 
white surplices may be used to garb 
the choir and the ministers. Some 
choirs wear deep blue, wine-red, or vio- 
let but the ministers are more conserva- 
tive. If the colored surplices only are 
available, let the ministers appear un- 
robed. Although the sermon is to be 
memorized, an open Bible on the pulpit 
lends atmosphere. A family sized edi- 
tion could substitute nicely for the tra- 
ditional large altar Book. 

While the assistant ministers need 
poise and dignity, the pastor who de- 
livers the sermon must be chosen with 
great care. He needs a pleasant voice 
with adequate volume, ability to mem- 
orize well, and a flair for acting. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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SANTA CLAUS FROM AN 
OLD LIGHT BULB 


By LOUISE PRICE BELL 


To make the Santa, simply draw 
the desired expression for the face 
on a burned-out electric light bulb. 
Add typical Santa hats made from red 
cloth and trimmed with white cotton 
batting for fur. Make white hair with 
yarn glued to the top of the head. 
Make white whiskers in the same man- 
ner. Red lips may be cut from cloth 
and pasted in place. 











A LETTER HOLDER 


By ELOISE J. JENSEN 


Use scraps of wood for this project. 
Cut the pieces in the shape we have 
shown using the lengths and widths 
marked in the illustrations. Sandpaper 
the edges and surfaces smooth. Draw 
a design on the front panel and paint 
with enamels or water colors. Nail 
Pieces together. Shellac or varnish, 
if you wish. 











CLOTHESPIN FLOWERPOT 
By ISABELLE GROETZINGER 


This clothespin flowerpot will make 
an attractive gift for mother. The ma- 
terials needed are a clean coffee can 
and some clothespins and paint. Place 
the clothespins around the edge of the 
can as close together as possible. 
Paint the lower half of the clothespins 
the same color as the can and the 
upper part of the pins a contrasting 
color. Fill with soil and flowers. 








STAINED-GLASS WINDOWS 


By VALENTINA S. PETERS 


This project helps small children 
learn how the colors blend to make 
new shades. 


Wash a sheet of white paper with 
water. Quickly put a coating of red, 
then blue, then yellow over it while 
it is still wet. Hold the paper up and 
let the colors blend. 

When dry, cut into various shapes, 
paste onto colored paper, edge with 
black in the form of windows. Use 
these for Christmas cards. 
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CHRISTMAS 
DECORATIONS 
















Cut stockings 
bells, and candy 

ew canes from wrapping 
paper. Glue colorful 
BP scraps of cloth and paper 
to each side. Hang by a 


red cord, 











Pieces of used 
gif t wrappings may 
also be added +to 
+he patchwork. 


Here are ideas for making classroom and home more 
festive during the Christmas season. Note that the sug- 
gestions we have made are such that may be carried 
out with a minimum of expense and use of hard-to-get 
materials. Conservation of paper is extremely impor- 
tant this year. 

Notice that in the stocking, cane, and bell bits of 
colored pictures cut from magazines may also be used. 
Old wall paper samples are also good. 

Use black crayon to outline the patchwork pieces. 





Cut pieces of 
paper for glueing 
Into cones, Space 
on a cord by means 





Wind white 


fringed paper of knots, Add a 
around twigs. pleated pa per Strip 
Insey+ in flower for wings, and top 
pot and hang with a simple 

with silver stars. head and crown. 
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WORLD 
CITIZENS 


NICOLAUS COPERNICUS 


Since, for the purposes of our studies, we consider 
anyone who has contributed to world civilization 
whether it be in music, art, science, statesmanship, litera- 
ture, or any other field of endeavor a true world citizen, 
we must think of Nicolaus Copernicus as one of the 
greatest. He it was who, more than any one before him, 
laid the foundations of modern astronomy, one of the 
most important sciences. And, since he disproved some 
of the things people had long held to be true, he opened 
their minds to other types of scientific investigation. 


Copernicus was born in Poland February 19, 1473. 
He received an excellent education in science, law, 
painting, and medicine. As a matter of fact, for part 
of his life he acted as a physician to poor people in his 
community in addition to attending others who could 
pay for his services. 


In addition to these activities, Copernicus found time 
to lecture on astronomy and to serve his country as a 
constructive statesman. 


However, he is best known as the author of the Coper- 
nican theory, a full outline of which was published the 
year of his death. Copernicus proved that the sun and 
not the earth was the center of the universe and that 
the planets revolved around it. His theory was not per- 
fect; other scientists came later and corrected some 


of its faults. But the basic idea was there for all to see. , 


It was most unfortunate that Copernicus (whose name 
in Polish is Mikolzj Kopernik) did not live to see his theory 
displace the ancient Ptolmaic theory of astronomy. 


He died May 24, 1543. 
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THE RHYTHM BAND 





IN THE SECOND GRADE 


By ELEANORA LOUDL 


In teaching rhythm band work in the 
second grade, I have alternated between 
two distinctly different types of ‘songs; 
‘\) those which may be interpreted al- 
most literally, with a “vocabulary” 
which I have worked out and (2) those 
which are interpreted more or less ab- 
stractly. I believe that the introduction 
of these two types of music early in the 
child’s musical education will help him 
later in life to appreciate both “pro- 
gram” and “absolute” music. 

Below is the “vocabulary” which I 
have established and which is used in 
three of the five lesson plans I outline, 
immediately following the “vocabulary.” 


Physical Activity 

Interpreting 

Instrument Tone Instrument Tone 
Tambourine Shake .................... Running 
Rhythm-Stick Beat ................. Marching 
Hand-Bell Shake ...................... Skipping 
«EE Laughing 
Triangle Beat ............... seenacanien Tiptoeing 
Sand-Block Brush ...................... Creeping 


The piano may or may not be used 
with these lesson plans, as the teacher 
sees fit. 


FIRST LESSON PLAN 
Tune: “Amaryllis,” 4/4 Time. 
Happy Day 

“Hurry, hurry, come and play” —tam- 
bourine shake. 

“March with us in our parade”— 
rhythm sticks. 

“Join us in our songs and games”— 
hand bells. 

“This is such a happy day!”—tam- 
bourine shake, rhythm sticks, hand 
bells, triangle trill. 


Suggested Procedure for Teaching 
This Song 

“Let us join hands in a circle. Now, 
drop hands and face right. 

“Now we shall march around the 
circle and then run around the circle.” 

Accompany the marching with rhythm 
sticks (one beat-to each step) and the 
running with the shaking of the tambou- 
rine. This calls attention to the two dif- 
ferent types of accompaniment and al- 
lows each child to become familiar with 
the use of both instruments. 

Then equip half of the children with 
rhythm sticks and half with tambourines. 

“Now, we are going to march, 1-2-3-4, 
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while the rhythm sticks play; then we. 


shall run, 1-2-3-4, to the shaking of the 
tambourines.” 

The children do this until they are 
familiar with alternation of activity. 

Collect the rhythm sticks and allow 
the children who were playing rhythm 
sticks to use the tambourines. Distribute 
hand bells to children who have been 
playing tambourines. 

“Now, we shall run, 1-2-3-4, to the 
shaking of our tambourines as before; 
and then skip, 1-2-3-4, to the shaking 
of our hand bells. Then run, 1-2-3-4, 
and skip, 1-2-3-4, etc.” 

The children do so. 

“I want to show you how to play a 
triangle trill.” 

Demonstrate this instrument. 

“Isn’t it a happy sound? It makes 
one think of laughing, doesn’t it?” 

Then allow the children to play tri- 
angle trills. 

“Now, let us put aside our instru- 
ments, for we are going to learn to sing 
a song called, ‘Happy Day.’ ” 


Rote the words and melody of “Happy 
Day.” 


The Correlation of Percussion Music 
With Words and Melody of “Happy 
Day” 

“We are going to think about our 
song, ‘Happy Day,’ line by line, and try 
to decide which one of our instruments 
would best accompany each line. 

“Which one of the instruments with 
which we are familiar would best tell 
us to hurry? If we were in a hurry, 
would we march, run, or skip?” 

After the correct answer of “run” has 
been given, as many children as there 
are tambourines, play the tambourine 
shake to accompany, “Hurry, hurry, 
come and play.” 

“Which one of our instruments makes 
us think of marching?” 

After the correct answer of “rhythm 
sticks” has been given, rhythm sticks are 
distributed to a group of children about 
three times the size of the group play- 
ing the tambourines. They are allowed 
to accompany the singing of “March 
with us in our parade” by playing on 
every beat. Each line is, of course, sung 
by the whole class. 


“Who can tell me which instrument 
tells that we are playing games—perhaps 
skipping games?” 

After the correct answer of “hand 
bells” has been given, hand bells are 
passed out to a group of children about 
the same size as the group playing tam. 
bourines. They accompany the singing 
of “Join us in our songs and games.” 

“As for the last line, ‘This is such 
a happy day,’ we shall all play to show 
our day is happy because we are hurry- 
ing to our playroom or playground 
where we may march and play games. 
And, to show how happy we really are, 
we shall play our ‘happy sound,’ the tri- 
angle trill.” 

A group of the same size as that using 
the tambourines is equipped with tri- 
angles, and the children play as directed. 


SECOND LESSON PLAN 
Tune: “Row, Row, Row Your Boat.” 
a Round in 2/4 Time 

The words of the song will be given 
first and the instrumentation will follow 
after each line. 

“Play, play, softly play”—hand-bell 
shake. 

“Gently sing this round”;—gong 
sound on “gent-” syllable of “gently” 
and on “round.” 

“Merrily, merrily, merrily, now”’— 
tambourine shake. 

“Let the song resound’’—cymbal 
crashes on “let” and on the “-sound” of 
“resound.” 

Teach the class to sing the words and 
melody in unison, stressing dynamics: 
first two lines soft and last two lines 
loud. 

Associate the proper instrument with 
each line as given above; this is a de- 
liberate departure from a literal inter- 
pretation of a song in connection with 
the vocabulary used in the first lesson 
above. The purpose of the departure is 
to begin to develop in the young pupil 
a feeling for music which is abstract as 
well as for that which has a concrete in- 
terpretation. 

Have the class sing the song as a 
round, playing the proper percussion in- 
struments at the proper time, and still 
keeping in mind the fact that the first 
two lines are to be sung softly and the 
last two loudly. 
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THIRD LESSON PLAN 
Tune: “Shoemaker’s Dance,” 
2/4 Time 

The words of the song will be given 
first and the instrumentation will follow 
after each line. 

“First, we tiptoe round the circle, 
Softly, tiptoe!” —triangle beat. 

“Then, we march like soldiers brave, 
Marching in a row!”—rhythm sticks. 

“Then, we skip to show we’re gay— 
We’re so happy when we play!”—hand 
bells on the first part; hand bells and 
triangle trill for the second part. 

“Then, we skip to show we’re gay— 
We’re so happy when we play!”—same 
instrumentation as for lines above. 

Teach the words and melody of the 
song to the class. 

Divide the children into two groups, 
one group to be the orchestra and the 
other half to “act out” the song in a 
circle. 

The following might be the teacher’s 
method of approach to this song. 

“Let us think about our song, line 
by line, and try to decide which one of 
our instruments would best accompany 
each line. 

“Which one of the instruments with 
which we are familiar tells us to tip- 
toe?” 

After the correct answer of “triangle 
beat” has been given, the children in 
the circle tiptoe while the triangle play- 
ers beat out the rhythm on their instru- 
ments. All the children in the orcliestra 
sing. 

This song is in 2/4 time, and both the 
steps and the triangle beats come on 
beat one of the two beats in each meas- 
ure. In the short lines, each syllable is 
held for two beats so that the steps and 
triangle beats come on each syllable. 

“Which one of our instruments tell 
us to march?” After the correct answer 
of “rhythm sticks” has been given, the 
children in the circle march while the 
rhythm-stick players beat out the 
rhythm. The steps and the rhythm-stick 
beats come on “then,” “march,” the 
“sol-” of “soldiers,” and “‘brave’’; in the 
second line on “march-,” “-ing,” “in,” 
and “row.” 

“Who can tell me which instrument 
makes us think of skipping?” After the 
correct answer of “hand bells” has been 
given, children in the circle skip to the 
accompaniment of a continuous hand- 
bell shake. 

“What instrument tone will we want 
to add to our hand-bell shake to tell how 
happy we are?” After the correct an- 
swer of “triangle trill” has been given, 
a continuous triangle trill is added to 


the hand-bell shake for the line, “We’re 


so happy when we play,” to accompany 
the continued skipping of the children 
in the circle. 

The seventh and eighth lines are, of 
course, handled in a manner identical to 
that in which the fifth and sixth were 
handled. 


FOURTH LESSON PLAN 
Tune: “Comin’ Thru the Rye”— 
Winter Song 

The words of the song will be given 
first and the instrumentation will follow 
after each line as before. 

“On our sleds we ride”—hand bells. 

“A-coasting down the hill” ;—hand 
bells and a xylophone sweep downward. 

“We hit the ice and slide”’—hand 
bells, sand-block brush on “slide.” 

“Then, out we spill!”—hand bells 
and triangle trill. 

Teach the words and melody of the 
song to the entire class. 

Demonstrate xylophone sweeps, both 
upward and downward. Allow each child 
to try both sweeps. 

Correlation of Percussion Music With 
the Song 

In interpreting this song, there will 
be no cast of characters to “act out” the 
story inasmuch as it is another effort 
to use percussion music in a little more 
“abstract” way than literal interpreta- 
tion according to the “vocabulary” al- 
lows. As many children as possible will 
play in the orchestra, the rest will, of 
course, sing. 

“All through singing of this song we 
are going to shake our hand bells be- 
cause this sound makes us think of 
sleighs and snow and winter sports in 
general. 

“To accompany the singing of the sec- 
ond line, we shall add a xylophone 
sweep downward to the hand-bell shake 
to tell that we are coasting down the 
hill. 

“For the third line we shall play only 
our hand bells until we come to the word 
‘slide’; then we shall add a sand-block 
brush on that word to our hand-bell 
shake to describe the way we slide. 

“And, to accompany the fourth line, 
we shall play both our hand-bell shake 
and our triangle trill throughout; the 
triangle trill tells, of course, how happy 
we are riding on our sleds, even though 
we spill out onto the snow.” 

FIFTH LESSON PLAN 

Tune, “Three Blind Mice,” Key of C, 
6/8 Time—Game of Hide-and- 
Go-Seek 

Divide the children into two groups; 
one to be the orchestra and the other 
to “act out” the song. The latter is to 
be divided into two groups, each to hide 
in a different place on the “stage”; also, 


select a child who is to seek the others. 

In this particular instance, the actors 
sing, rather than the children in the or- 
chestra. Have the children “acting out” 
the song, go through their parts, sing- 
ing at the same time. 

In the outline of words and instrumen- 
tation below we have added the charac- 
ters to sing each line. 

“We'll hide where”—xylophone, sand 
blocks; group one singing. Note that 
on the last beat there is a rest (E, D, C, 
rest). 

“He won’t find us”—xylophone, sand 
blocks; group one singing. Note that 
there is no rest in this line. 

“We'll hide where”—xylophone and 
sand blocks; group two singing. 

“He won’t find us”—xylophone, sand 
blocks; group two singing. 

“Ready or not, here I come—Ready 
or not, here I come”—triangle beats; 
child who is looking for others singing. 

“Hurry, hurry, toward the goal”— 
tambourine shakes, triangle trill; both 
groups singing. 

“Now, we're safe!’ — tambourine 
skakes, triangle trill, xylophone; both 
groups singing. Note rest in this line 
(E, D, C, rest). 

Teach words and melody of the song 
to all. 


Correlation of Percussion Music With 
the Song 

The xylophone part is a first attempt 
at playing melody on percussion instru- 
ments. 

A sand-block brush played simulta- 
neously with the singing of each word 
in the first four lines tells that both 
groups are creeping quietly to their hid- 
ing places so that the seeker will now 
know, by the sound of their footsteps, 
the general direction they have gone. 

Triangle beats accompany each step in 
the fifth and sixth lines, as the child 
seeking the others tiptoes toward the 
place where he believes he will find some 
of the children. He goes quietly so that 
he will not warn them of his coming and 
thus lose the opportunity of coming 
close enough to “tag” them. Both steps 
and triangle beats will come on the 
“read-” of “ready,” “not,” “here,” and 
“come.” 

At the end of the sixth line, he dis- 
covers one of the hiding places and ac- 
cordingly both groups run toward the 
goal, singing the seventh and eighth 
lines. The orchestra accompanies these 
lines with tambourine shakes to tell that 
the children are running and triangle 
trills to tell how happy they are, playing 
“Hide-and-Go-Seek.” The xylophone 
melody returns to strengthen and give a 
feeling of finality to the eighth line. 
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Clicking tap sticks are lengths 
of dowel or broomstick. These 
can be 2” to 1” in diameter and 
from 10” to 15” long. Decorate 
the sticks with bright - colored 
enamel, then finish with several 
coats of hard varnish. Allow 
each coat of enamel to dry thor- 
oughly and sandpaper lightly 
before applying the next coat. 
Unfinished sticks will not do for 
they will produce a dull sound 
instead of the desirable sharp 
click. 





Rattles may be made from various 
materials. Gourds, with their dried 
seeds, need only be decorated and 
have a handle attached by boring two 
holes at opposite ends of the gourd and 
passing a stick through them. Paper 
or tin boxes may have a few pebbles 
placed inside, the lid fastened in place, 
and a dowel handle added. 


Swish blocks are made from blocks 
of wood the right size to fit the hands 
of the person who is to use them. Sand- 
paper all sides very smooth. Cut pieces 
of sandpaper to fit one flat surface of 
each block. Glue these in place and 
weight down until the glue is dry. Be 
sure that all edges of the paper are 
firmly glued to the block. Decorate the 
wood blocks with geometric designs 
applied in enamels. 
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Drums are easy to make for any round cardboard or 
tin container may be quickly turned into one. Decorate 
the sides and, in the case of a cardboard box, glue the 
cover in place. Make drum stick by gluing a spool on 
a dowel or by padding the end of the dowel by wrapping 
it with cloth or tape. 


Collect old bottle caps for tambour- 
ines. A dozen or so will be needed for 
each instrument. Remove the cork 
from the inside of the caps and punch 
a hole through the center of each with 
an ice pick or nail and hammer. String 
the caps on a length of string and pull 
the string through a spool from which 
the flanges have been removed. Tie 
the ends of the string together and 


Tambourine _ pull the knot inside the hole in the 


spool handle. Paint the handle with 
enamels. 


For nail tinklers, collect half a dozen 
medium-sized nails. Tie an 8” length 
of string around the head of each nail. 
Twist the free ends of the strings to- 
gether and thread them through the 
hole in a large spool. Tie the ends 
of the string into a knot so that the 
strings cannot slip back. To make the 
nails perform, hold the spool handle 
in the hand and shake lightly. 








Swish Blocks 
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TOOTHPICK NECKLACE 


By RUTH K. IMHOF 


Measure the desired length of the 
necklace. Allow 8 toothpicks to the 
inch. Then pierce the large, flat end 
of the toothpick. This can be done by 
heating a small hat pin or large needle 
held with a pair of pliers in a gas flame. 
Make the holes 4" from the ends. 

Cut the toothpicks the desired 
lengths. Many designs can be made 
with various lengths. The toothpicks 
may be left in their natural shade or 
colored. 

String with doubled thread or thin 
yarn. Tie a knot between each tooth- 
pick. Braid yarn for the necklace ties. 








































A SANTA STAND-UP 


By LUCILE ROSENCRANS 


Draw Santa on white paper and 
color him. Do not color sections A, C, 
and F on the cap. Paste B over A 
and D over C. Paste cotton on his suit 
to trim it and on his beard and hair. 


Santa’s cap may be colored red. 
Paste E over F. Put a fluff of cotton on 
top. Then paste cotton around the cap, 
letting it extend over the edge. This 
will help to hold it on his head. 


PICTURE HOLDERS 


By ETHEL MILLER 


Attractive holders for pictures can 
be made in the following manner. 
Fold a sheet of oaktag or heavy con- 
struction paper in the center length- 
wise. Cut as shown in the illustration. 
Open to a right angle. Insert the pic- 
ture in the cuts at the top and bottom 
of the holder. The picture can then be 
set in an upright position on table or 
window ledge. 















A CHRISTMAS BASKET 


By GRACE A. RANDALL 


Christmas baskets made from salt 
boxes will make Christmas trees look 
festive. 


Remove the top of the box carefully 
so that the edge will remain firm and 
smooth. Cover the box with red paper. 
Line the inside of the box (to a depth 
of about 4”) with red paper. Scallop 
a band of red, white, or green paper 
about 2” wide and trim the top of the 
box with it. 


Make flowers from white frilled 
candy curs. Paste a circle of green 
or ied paper inside the cup. In the 
center of this circle paste a small de- 
sign cut from a white paper doily. 
Paste these flowers to the basket. Place 
a strip of green paper from the flower 
to the bottom of the box. 


The handles are made by braiding 
string or yarn of appropriate colors. 
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NOTE TO TEACHERS 

The following unit incorporates in- 
formation and activity ideas for a val- 
uable unit on buttons. You will note 
that the projects are interspersed 
throughout rather than outlined at the 
end of the unit. Notice, too, the project 
on the opposite page. 

With this as an outline, you may am- 
plify the material to make it suitable 
for older children or, as it stands, it 
may be used in the primary and inter- 
mediate grades. 


OBJECTIVES 

(1) To stimulate interest in how and 
from what materials everyday things 
are made. 

(2) To show what adventures may be 
experienced from tracing the evolution 
of plain and fancy buttons. 
APPROACH 

Have each child bring one or more 
buttons to class for observation and dis- 
cussion. Notice the various buttons on 
the clothes the children are wearing. 
Discuss the materials—shell, ivory, 
bone, vegetable composition, dyes, 
paint, etal, leather, etc.. used in 
buttons. 

Discuss the uses of buttons as fasten- 
ers, ornaments, and symbols. 

Have the children divide themselves 
into groups to make research problems 
on the history, processes, and the ex- 
tent of the button business. 

Correlate art, arithmetic, language 
and composition, reading, and geogra- 
phy in the project. Make a group col- 
lection of different buttons for the school 
museum. Label buttons as to type and 
material, and, if any interesting ones 
are secured, as to period of history. 
HISTORY OF THE BUTTON 
INDUSTRY 

The manufacture of buttons became 
an important industry in England dur- 
ing the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Bir- 
mingham was then as now the center of 
the industry. Metal buttons were man- 
ufactured at Philadelphia as early as 
1750; and in 1800 a button factory was 
established at Waterbury, Connecticut. 
This town is now the center of metal 
button manufacture in America. 
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WHO MADE 





the Button? 


A UNIT ON AN EVERYDAY MATERIAL 


The most important branch of the but- 
ton industry in the United States, how- 
ever, is the making of pearl buttons from 
a species of fresh-water mussel found 
in large numbers in the Mississippi 
River. The industry began in Iowa and 
factories now extend from Red Wing, 
Minnesota, to Louisiana. There are 
more than thirty button factories in 
Iowa. Muscatine, Iowa, is the center of 
the industry. There are about 450 but- 
ton factories in the United States. 

Project: Have language students write 
the Chamber of Commerce in towns 
where button industries are located and 
ask for information concerning this ac- 
tivity. In geography classes, locate the 
button manufacturing towns on large 
maps of the United States. 


MATERIALS FROM WHICH 
BUTTONS ARE MADE 

Buttons are made from paper, glass. 
shell, bone, ivory, amber, vegetable 
ivory, wood, iron, tin, gold, silver, brass, 
casein, and celluloid. Leather is also 
used. Dyes and paint also play an im- 
portant part in button manufacture. 





Project: In geography trace the 
source of all button materials. This will 
lead from China and Africa to the Mis- 
sissippi River and to the mines of the 
western United States. 

PROCESSES OF BUTTON 
MANUFACTURE 

Pearl buttons are made from mussel 
shells which are soaked, run through a 
grinding machine to remove the bark- 
like surface on the outside, cut with 
tubular saws irto disks the size of the 
buttons. Holes are drilled and the but- 
tons are polished and finished. 

To polish the buttons, they are sub- 
merged in acid, washed, and dried in 
sawdust. 

Carved and metal buttons require a 
great deal of artistic design as do many 


By MARY NEELY CAPPS 


glass and composition buttons. Buttons 
worn by lodges and orders sometimes 
contain symbols and photographs. 

Buttons are now made from casein, 
a substance obtained from milk. The 
milk is processed in such a way that 
the casein is removed and reduced to a 
thick liquid. Then dyes are added to it 
and the whole molded into buttons of 
various shapes. Casein buttons are in- 
expensive because it is a comparatively 
easy matter to mold the material into 
desirable shapes. 

Project: Let art pupils make designs 
for buttons. Make border designs from 
the pattern designs on buttons. Tiny 
children may sew buttons on cards to 
form flowers, flower centers, eyes for 
pictures of animals or birds such as 
the owl. 

A discussion of glass buttons will lead 
to a consideration of the manufacture 
of glass from sand, molds and designs 
for buttons, etc. Composition buttons 
are made from cotton products, etc. 

One type of button should not be over- 
looked. It is the covered button. This 
button has for its base a metal disk 
which may be filled with cloth and cov- 
ered with cloth of any desired shade 
and texture. This type of button is often 
used in dress manufacture. 

At the end of the button study, but- 
tons may be sewed or pasted on one 
large cardboard for display, or they may 
be attached to individual cards. Group- 
ings as to type—hole, shank, or cov- 
ered—may be desired. Once the button 
collection is started, let parents and 
children share the fun of adding new 
and interesting buttons. Buttons may 
be secured from distant places and 
mounted with the place name under 
them. In other words, the button unit 
may well lead into an interesting and 
absorbing hobby with definite educa- 
tional values. 

Display the art work achieved by the 
children from the study. Older children 
may make wall plaques from pictures 
and designs found on buttons. 

You, too, will marvel at the romance 
of a simple everyday device such as a 
button. 








BUTTONS FOR GIFTS | 











Heart-shaped button Leather thong 

cut in wood and Fastening 

painted. Leather Design burned 
may also be used. into the wood. 
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Indian Symbols 
used in design. 





: Collect small pine 

i cones and insert Totem Pole button 

. metal eyes. Dip in of wood, painted with 
varnish. water colors. 


By ELOISE J. JENSEN 
Cedar or 
Sage brush 
but-+on. 


Here are ways in which attractive but- 
tons may be made—buttons that may well 
serve as Christmas gifts. 

Use a coping saw to cut the button shapes 
from wood, if wood is to be used. Wood 
from an apple or cheese box will do. 

Unique buttons can be made of native 
woods, scraps of stiff leather, deer or elk 
or cattle horn, etc. Make them in groups 
of six and attach them to pieces of card- 
board before wrapping in gift packages. 
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Letters 





THROUGH THE AGES 


A UNIT FOR INTERMEDIATE 
AND UPPER GRADES 


This is not a unit on communication 
in the usual sense although it may very 
well be a part of a larger unit of that 
type. At this period of the year when 
all of us are sending greetings to our 
friends, writing letters to men and wom- 
en in the country’s service, it seems well 
to look into the subject of how letters 
have been sent from ancient times until 
the present. 


THE FORM OF LETTERS 

In the days of the ancient empires of 
Persia, Egypt, and Rome, letters were 
cumbersome things. We have seen the 
scrolls of papyrus on which the ancients 
used to inscribe their messages and we 
can imagine how difficult to write, send, 
and read they were. 

As sheets of parchment and vellum 
came to be used, the messages were writ- 
ten on the flat surfaces and then folded. 
These were bulky, too, since parchment 
and vellum are made from skins of 
animals, 

Later paper made from linen, straw, 
or wood fibers was substituted for the 
parchment or vellum. Letters became 
less bulky but they were still sent in 
the original form we have been dis- 
cussing. 

As a comparatively modern invention, 
the envelope came into use. It was first 
used as a means to collect postal duties. 
That is, wrappers and envelopes bear- 
ing a notification that the postage had 
been paid were printed to be purchased 
by those desiring to send letters. Al- 
though this did not work out satisfac- 
torily at once, the foundation was laid 
for the more general use of envelopes 
and the stamped envelope is still sold at 
post offices throughout America. 

The present war has brought a new 
development in the form of letters. It is 
the V-mail. Everyone is familiar with 
it. Letters, written on special forms, 
are filmed and these tiny films are 
shipped abroad where they are devel- 
oped. What the recipient receives is ac- 
tually a photograph of the letter. 
HOW LETTERS ARE SENT 

This phase of our study comes close 
to the true subject of transportation and 
communication but there are important 
differences. 

At first only kings and emperors had 
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regular mail carriers. These men con- 
veyed messages from the king to all parts 
of his domain. In some countries they 
were highly developed. 

However, if private citizens wished to 
communicate with their friends or busi- 
ness associates they had to depend upon 
travelers going to the place where they 
wished their letters to go. This, as you 
can see, made for highly irregular com- 
munication. 

With the development of business, 
men wished regular service. The guilds 
and universities of the middle ages de- 
veloped their own private system of let- 
ter carriers. These, though better than 
anything previously attempted, were 
still unsatisfactory. 

Government became interested in the 
subject because, with -growing democ- 
racy, the desire of all people to commu- 
nicate with each other had to be fostered. 
At first governments wished to censor 
letters being delivered from one country 
to another but this practice soon died 
out. As a matter of fact, except for war- 
time necessities, no free country has mail 
censorship. 

In America, the British government 
started a mail service but it proved un- 
economical and the privilege was sold 
to a private individual. Post riders were 
established. These men rode on horse- 
back from place to place collecting and 
delivering mail. 

Soon the government became once 
more interested in handling the mails. 
Postmasters were appointed. Probably 
the most famous of these was Benjamin 
Franklin, who served both under the 
British crown and under the American 
government. 

Since mail between the various colo- 
nies had, for a long time, been entrusted 
to businessmen, travelers, and ship cap- 
tains, one of the first things done was 
to establish a means of communication 
between the colonies. An outgrowth of 
this was the system of communication 
between the various groups of patriots 
in the colonies during the Revolutionary 
War. 

At the start of the republic machinery 
was put into operation to utilize all 
forms of transportation for the distribu- 
tion of mail. Among these were the post 


riders, stagecoaches, and boats. Later 
railroads came to be used. The most ro- 
mantic of all forms of mail service dur- 
ing the earlier days was the famous Pony 
Express which, though it operated but 
a short time, impressed upon all Amer- 
icans the courage and fortitude of the 
men who rode the lonely plains with 
saddlebags full of valuable mail. 

Now, of course, the automobile and 
the aeroplane play their part in distrib- 
uting all types of mail matter. 
PAYMENT FOR MAIL 

It took men a long time to discover 
a convenient way to pay for the mail 
they were sending. At first, letters were 
sent and the recipient paid for them. 
This left the mail carrier in uncertainty 
about payment. Occasionally letters 
were paid for before they were sent. 

Gradually, as governments took over 
the sending of the mails, a stamping de- 
vice indicated that the fee was paid. 
This was merely something like a rubber 
stamp that said that the item traveled 
prepaid. 

In 1840 the British government hit 
upon the idea of using gummed or ad- 
hesive stamps for letters. These were 
convenient and satisfactory. They an- 
swered the need. Postage stamps were 
introduced in the United States two 
years later. Brazil also adopted postage 
stamps (as a matter of fact, a little ear- 
lier than the United States did). 

New inventions have changed the 
stamps somewhat. Now there are 
machines which print the stamps di- 
rectly on the envelopes or on strips of 
paper to be affixed to letters and pack- 
ages. These are great helps to business 
organizations which send much mail. 
ACTIVITIES 

On the following pages there are proj- 
ects in connection with this unit. 

Have the class make a chart showing 
various phases of the sending of letters. 
A time line is most appropriate. 

The class may develop their own 
stamps for use on Christmas cards and 
Valentines to be sent within the class- 
room. 

Additional research will disclose many 
more interesting facts about this subject. 
These may be used in stories, poems, 
and in material for notebooks. 
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WAR STAMP 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 
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| Little Jack Horner 





Sat in q corner 

Inspecting his Christmas pie. 

He counted with pride 

All the war stamps inside 

And said, “What a saver am I '” 








Merry 
Christmas 

















GREETINGS ? 


He will not bring you toys. 


To all good girls and boys. 











Wihen Santa comes this Christmas 


He’s handina out war savings stamps 
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Here are two Christmas 
cards with which War Sav- 
ings Stamps may be used. 


Cut slits in the Jack Horner 
card and insert as many war 
stamps as you make slits. 


The card at the bottom is 
the inside of a Christmas card, 
The outside of the two side 
panele may also be decorated, 
Cut slits in the two stockings 
and at Santa’s hand and in 
his bag. 


In both of these cards, a 
paper backing should be 
placed behind the slits so that 
the war stamps will not fall 
out. 


If the class is studying about 
how letters are sent, they will 
learn about stamps. The war 
stamp is an unusual use of 
gummed stamps and, as such, 
will interest the class. 


There are many other pos- 
sibilities for effective Christ- 
mas cards using war stamps. 
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Cut off one Side of 
the lid and glue Qa 





Compartments made strip of cloth to the 
by combining slotted inside, allowing half of 
cardboard strips. +he cloth +o extend, 








If ai decorative cover ing 
is not used, add 
blocK printed or 
stick printed 
designs. 





Glue the free strip 
of cloth to the 
outside of the 

box before 
Covering. 

This serveS as a 
hinge. 


Mother can always use colorful 
handkerchief and stocking boxes. They 
make closet or dresser top more at- 
tractive. 

Select two boxes—one smaller than 
the other. Try to find a box the size of 
a folded handkerchief... Insert partitions 
into the stocking box as we have 
shown. 

Select paper or cloth for the boxes. 
Be very careful in covering the boxes 
with whatever you have chosen. Neat- 
ness is essential. Next hinge the lids 
of the boxes and place tabs for easy 
opening. 





Cover neatly with 
wallpaper, cloth, or 
plain construction 
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CHRISTMAS 


A PLAY FOR INTERMEDIATE 


AND UPPER GRADES 


SETTING: A Classroom; scenes in 
Australia, Iceland, and Italy for the pan- 
tomime. 

COSTUMES: Teacher and children 
wear ordinary clothes; others are 
dressed according to the parts they play. 
(See Junior Arts and Activities, Decem- 
ber 1943, for costume of Iceland girl.) 

CHARACTERS: Teacher; Bob, 
Kathy, Jane, Lee, and other members of 
the class; 3 soldiers, Australian girl, 
others for background in Australian 
scene; 2 sailors, 1 soldier, Iceland boy 
and girl, parents of Iceland children; 
4 soldiers, Italian boy and girl, parents 
for background in the Italian scene; 
chorus. 

PRODUCTION NOTES: The cur- 
tains part on an informal classroom 
scene set well up stage so that other cur- 
tains may be drawn behind it. As each 
child reads his letter, the curtains part 
revealing the scene described in the let- 
ter played in pantomime. The classroom 
scene should be at one side of the stage 
(whichever is convenient) so that the 
audience will have a clear view of the 
pantomimes. Costumes and _ properties 
will depend upon the facilities of the 
class and will be apparent in reading 
the play. 

(As curtains part, children are 
grouped around their teacher. Some sit 
on chairs, others on the floor. There is 
some conversation among the children. 
It is apparent that a discussion period is 
about to begin.) 

TEACHER: Well, now. I guess we 
are ready to begin. It seems to me that 
we had decided to plan a Christmas pro- 
gram today. What else did we decide? 

KATHY: You told us we might get 
some good ideas if we looked through 
letters we had received from soldiers 
and sailors we knew. They might tell 
us how our men in service celebrated 
Christmas last year. 

T.: Oh, yes, | remember that now. 
Did any of you find letters? 

BOB: I found one from my Uncle 
Peter. He is in the artillery in Italy. 
At least, he was last year. We aren't 
sure where he is now. But he wrote a 
long letter about the Christmas celebra- 
tion in Italy. 

PUPIL: What did he say, Bob? Read 
his letter. Did you bring it with you? 

T.: Just a minute, Bob. Did anyone 
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else bring a letter? 

LEE: I did. It’s from my brother 
Jim. He was in Australia last Christ- 
mas. Boy, his Christmas wasn’t like 
any we celebrate here. Why, he— 

JANE: My brother was in Iceland. I 
brought one of his letters. 

K.: Well, Miss —, if nobody 
else brought any letters, can’t Bob and 
Lee and Jane read theirs now? 

T.: What do you say, boys and girls? 

ALL (individuals speaking at once) : 
Yes, let’s hear the letters. Go ahead. 
Bob. I want to hear Jane’s. 

T.:_ Suppose we let Lee start first be- 
cause his brother was farthest from home 
last Christmas. 

L. (standing, with the letter in his 
hand): O. K. Here goes. (He begins to 
read.) “December 29, 1943. Dear Fam- 
ily: This is the first chance I have had 
to write and tell you about the wonder- 
ful Christmas I had here. That is, it 
was as wonderful as it could be consid- 
ering that I was not with you to cele- 
brate. Of course, you all sent packages 
and they arrived on time. I took them 
with me to open at a party we were 
having. My two buddies and I were 
asked to join a family here.” (At this 
point, the curtains behind the speaker 
part, and the Australian scene takes 
place in pantomime.) “What do you 
think! We had a beach party! Our Aus- 
tralian friends packed a picnic lunch 
and we went off to the beach. In the 
middle of winter! Here in Australia, 
it is warmest in the wintertime so we 
went swimming. After that we sat on 
the beach and opened our presents. The 
food you sent me, Mom, was wonderful 
and I shared it with our friends. You 
see, they have more rationing here than 
you do at home so the candies and cook- 
ies were a real treat. It helped repay 
them for all the trouble they took to 
show us a fine time. After awhile it got 
dark and we made a fire on the beach. 
Then we all sat around and sang Christ- 
mas carols by the firelight.” (Here an 
offstage chorus may sing a short carol, 
if desired.) “Well, we had to be back 
in camp early, so we couldn't stay 
around the fire as long as we should 
have liked. But it was fun and a day 
that I shall remember for a long time. 
You may not hear from me often from 
now on because we are becoming busier 








and busier but, at least, you'll know 
that I had a fine Christmas. Good-bye 
for now from Jim.” That’s all the let- 
ter. (As Lee says these words, the cur- 
tains close. Some arrangement may be 
worked out whereby the curtains close 
before Lee has finished, if this is de- 
sired.) 

PUPIL: Imagine, a picnic on Christ- 
mas! We'll have to wait until next sum- 
mer to have one. 

T.: Isn’t it nice that, while our men 
are so far away from home fighting for 
us, some of them may be able to take 
a day off to celebrate our greatest 
holiday ? 

K.: Miss , may we hear the 
letter from Iceland now, please? 

T.: Who has that one? 

J. (standing): I have. It’s from my 
brother Jack. He’s been in Iceland for 
a long time. We hope he will come home 
soon. But (unfolding the letter) here’s 
what he says: “December 26, 1943. Dear 
Mother, Dad and Jane: No doubt you 
want to know how I spent my third 
Christmas away from all of you. Since 
I am in Iceland you probably think 
that there is a lot of ice and snow. Well, 
there is, in some places, but where I am 
there is a rain and fog and cold. 
However, for Christmas we had snow 
and our camp looked almost like camps 
in the United States except that what 
trees there are here are much smaller 
than those in the United States. One of 
my Icelandic friends tells me that this 
is because there is very little good soil, 
lots of wind, and not very warm weather. 
Christmas Eve there were services in 
one of the churches in the town and one 
of my friends and a fellow from the 
army were the guests of a very nice 
family here.” (Here the curtains behind 
the speaker part to reveal the panto- 
mime.) “Afterwards we went to their 
home, which is very modern and, 
except that wood is used only for 
woodwork and furniture, much like 
homes in the United States. We sat 
around the table which was lighted with 
candles and enjoyed a Christmas sup- 
per. There was mutton and potatoes and 
turnips and some good dessert. There 
was no Christmas tree because it is now 
impossible to import them to Iceland. 
After supper, one of the girls took us 





out in the kitchen and showed us a won- . 
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derful thing. She turned on the hot 
water which was hot as anything. Then 
she told us that the hot water was piped 
to the house from geysers that are to be 
found outside the town. There are many 
geysers in Iceland and people use them 
for heating their homes and for supply- 
ing hot water. Then we went back to 
camp in the darkness. Christmas Day 
we had a wonderful Christmas dinner at 
camp—a dinner such as you must have 
enjoyed. There was turkey, cranberry 
sauce, mashed potatoes, and all sorts of 
good things that were brought from 
home. But we ate our dinner in darkness 
although it was early in the afternoon. 
You see, thereareonly about four hours 
of daylight in Iceland during the win- 
ter. So, you see, I did have a good 
Christmas, made better by your gifts 
and letters and by the pictures you sent 
of the house and the dog and all of you. 
Please let me hear all about your Christ- 
mas soon. Yours, Jack.” 

(During the last part of the letter, the 
curtains may part to show dinner. in 
camp or they may remain closed, as 
seems most desirable.) 

K.: I don’t think Id like living in a 
land where there are no Christmas trees. 

T.: Well, Kathy, if you lived in some 
parts of the United States you still 
wouldn’t see many Christmas trees. 

K.: Yes, I know, but I still could buy 
one in the stores if I wanted to. 

B.: Now may I read Uncle Pete’s let- 
ter from Italy? 

T.: I guess so, Bob. 

B. (standing and facing the group): 
Here is what he says: “January 3, 1944. 
Hello, Everybody: It has taken me a 
long time to write you to thank you for 
all your boxes and to tell you about our 
Christmas celebrations here. As you 
know, there is not much ice and snow 
here but it certainly was cold and damp 
this Christmas. Usually there are flow- 
ers but not this year. I guess flowers 
don’t grow very well in a war zone. The 
day before Christmas we met a little 
boy and girl who live in the village. 
They looked hungry so we gave them a 
chocolate bar. We asked them to tell 
us about Christmas here, for by this time 
we knew enough of the language to talk 
with people here. The little boy was 
older than his sister and he remembered 
Christmases before the war came. (Here 
the curtains part to reveal the panto- 
mime.) He took us to his home and 
told us that every home in Italy has its 
own homemade creche at Christmas 
time. His mother had set the family 
creche (called a nacimiento here) in one 
corner of their room. It consisted of 
the manger scene in a barn, some shep- 
herds, wise men, and artificial flowers 


which, our little friend said, would have 
to do until fresh flowers could be had. 
Although the family was very poor they 
still were going to have Christmas pres- 
ents so we gave them some trinkets we 
had picked up. These were placed in a 
box and then everybody drew numbers 
from a vase to see who would get what. 
Imagine drawing for your Christmas 
present! The presents were very small 
but everyone was happy to receive them. 
Then they told us that the Italian equiv- 
alent to our Santa Claus is Befana, an 
old woman who puts playthings and 
other presents into stockings on January 
6, the feast of the Wise Men, instead of 





on Christmas. Of course we learned 
that our Santa Claus really comes from 
Italy where he is known as Saint Nicho- 
las, although he doesn’t distribute gifts 
there, according to their belief. After 
we had learned all this, the children’s 
mother said that we ought all to give 
thanks because of our good fortune dur- 
ing the year and, indeed, this family 
had much to be thankful for although 
they were very poor. The war had spared 
their home and their father could now 
come out of hiding from the enemy be- 
cause he believed in things that were 
punishable by death before Italy was 
liberated. So we stood or kneeled around 
the nacimiento and sang a carol. (Here 
“Adeste Fidelis” sung by a chorus off 
stage would be appropriate.) Then we 
trudged back to camp after our Italian 
family had thanked us for helping them 
to have a more pleasant Christmas.” 
(The curtains behind the speaker close.) 
Uncle Pete says a lot of other things 
but I guess that’s all about Christmas 
in Italy. 


T.: Well, boys and girls, I think we 
have learned many things from these 
letters. Do you think that we could make 
a good Christmas program from what 
we have learned? 

L.: If we just used the letters and 
acted them out it would make a fine 
program. 

J.: There are places for singing, too, 
and I think every Christmas program 
ought to have singing in it. 

ALL: Of course. Let’s have singing. 
Let’s act out the letters. 

T.: Boys and girls, before we start 
planning, I have a letter I should like 
to read. It’s not about Christmas cele- 
brations in foreign countries such as 
were the letters we have heard, but it is 
a message which fits in with what we 
have been planning. This letter was 
written by a soldier in the jungles of a 
South Pacific island. His Christmas 
was not as pleasant as those described 
in the letters. But he wasn’t unhappy. 
Here is what he says: “Here it is Christ- 
mastime again. Somehow no matter 
where we are at Christmas we think of 
the old things, the familiar things, our 
homes and families, and the good times 
we have had in the past. It strikes me 
as I sit here waiting and waiting that 
many of the things I enjoyed once I 
took for granted. I thought that just be- 
cause I was I, they were due me. That 
isn’t so. We must be worthy of the good 
things of life—worthy by being good 
ourselves. In no matter what we do we 
must be of ‘good will.’ Isn’t that what 
the Christmas story tells us that the angel 
said? Didn’t he say that the Christmas 
Babe came to earth to bring peace to 
men of good will? People think that 
He came to bring good will. I don’t 
think so. If we have good will—which 
we make ourselves—then He will give 
us peace. And that is what we are fight- 
ing for now, to bring men into a spirit 
of good will. Then peace will come and 
it will last.” Children, those thoughts 
are not easy to think about but if we try 
we can learn what they really mean. 

L.: Does good will mean being nice 
to our neighbors and not taking his 
things? 

T.: It means that and many more 
things, but you have the right idea. Well, 
let’s get on with our program. What 
shall we do first? 

K.: Oh, first let’s practice carols. 
Then we can plan the rest. 

ALL: Yes, let’s. 

T.: All right, what shall it be? 

ALL: “Silent Night.” 


(Teacher and. pupils are joined by the 
chorus which comes on stage. All sing. 
Curtain.) 
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A CHRISTMAS NATURE PLAY 


By JEAN CURRENS 


TIME: A week before Christmas. 

PLACE: Home of Jane. 

CHARACTERS: Jane White; Grand- 
father White; Sue Lund, one of Jane’s 
friends; chorus. 

JANE: Seven days until Christmas. 

GRANDFATHER: Are the decora- 
tions ready? 

J.: Why do we use mistletoe and holly 
at Christmastime? 

G. (smoking his pipe and putting 
down his evening paper): At Christmas- 
time everyone is gay and happy. The 
trees in our northern states have almost 
all lost their leaves. The mistletoe and 
holly are evergreens. We buy them from 
our southern neighbors to make our 
homes cheerful and gay. 

J.: The berries on the holly are so 
pretty. 

G.: The mistletoe is pretty, too, even 
though its berries are white. 

SUE (enters in a gay mood and wear- 
ing winter clothes): Oh, how pretty 
your holly and mistletoe are. Remem- 
ber, all who pass under the mistletoe— 

J.: What do you mean, all who pass 
under the mistletoe? 

S.: All who pass under the mistletoe 
must be kissed. 

G.: To show love, not vengeance. 
It’s an old custom. 

(Jane and Sue giggle.) 

J.: Would you like to have some 
mistletoe? I have so much mistletoe 
and holly. 

S.: Oh, that would be lovely. It isn’t 
easy to find, or even to buy it, around 
here. You should be glad you have a 
cousin in Oklahoma to send you some. 
It is the state flower there, you know. 

G.: Sue told you only part of the 
story of the “Hanging of the Mistletoe.” 

J.: Tell us, Grandfather. What is the 
rest of the story? 

(Jane and Sue sit on the floor near 
Grand father’s chair.) 

G.: It is a very old story. It is a 
Norse myth. Balder and Loki were 
brothers. They had another brother who 
was blind. Balder was to be a god. His 
mother put everything but mistletoe 
under a vow not to harm Balder. She 
didn’t mention mistletoe because it was 
so small and seemed unimportant. Loki 
became very jealous of Balder. He final- 
ly became very disgusted. One day Loki 
gave his blind brother an arrow of 
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mistletoe wood. Balder very fantasti- 
cally was killed -by the arrow. The 
mistletoe, according to the legend, was 
very sad. 

S.: How silly! 

G.: The mistletoe didn’t wish to kill 
Balder so it was not punished. Instead, 
it was given to the goddess of love. 

J.: How interesting! What did she 
do? 

G.: The goddess of love ruled that 
whoever passed under the mistletoe 
should receive a kiss as a token of love. 

S.: Thank you for telling us the 
myth. (The girls get up.) I shall be 
very careful when I hang it not to let 
it touch the ground. 

J.: Then it is supposed to bring hap- 
piness, safety, and good fortune. 

(Jane hands Sue a bunch of mistle- 
toe.) 

S.: Thank you. Don’t forget to come 
to the party tomorrow night. Watch out 
for the mistletoe in the double doorway. 

J.: Thanks. I'll be there. 

(She closes the door after Sue.) 

G.: We've just been telling the nice 
things about the mistletoe. It really isn’t 
a very good plant. 

J.: It is pretty and such an important 
part of Christmas parties. Why isn’t it a 
good plant? 

G.: It is a robber, a thief, a parasite, 
and a killer. 

J.: How could a plant be all those 
things. Does it rob, and steal, and live 
off, and kill people? 

G.: Well, yes and no. Come over and 
sit by me and I'll explain why we should 
use a lot of mistletoe every Christmas. 

(Jane sits by Grandfather.) 

G.: You see, it kills trees because it 
lives off their sap. 

J.: And it is a robber and a thief be- 
cause it lives off other trees. 

G.: That’s exactly right. But, it is 
such a pretty plant. It is of some use, 
too. Its seeds feed the birds and its 
leaves and berries cheer us during the 
cold weather. 

J.: Many people probably don’t like 
it, though, if it kills their trees. 

G.: No, they don’t. if it isn’t left 
on the trees too long, however, it doesn’t 
kill the tree for it grows on the 
branches. Or, if a picker comes along 
and gathers most of the short mistletoe 
branches for decoration, the tree branch 
is saved. 





HANGING THE MISTLETOE 


J.: Do you mean that the roots of 
the mistletoe are up on a tree’s branches 
and don’t come to the ground at all? 

G.: That’s it exactly. This parasite 
drives its roots into the bark of the trees 
to the cambium layer, and steals the 
tree’s sap for water and some of its food. 

J.: Then it is a good idea to pick 
mistletoe and it isn’t selfish. 

G.: The forests that have mistletoe 
growing from their branches are beau- 
tiful. The greenish-yellow mistletoe 
flowers ripen into the white berries af- 
ter the snow flies. 

J.: How did mistletoe get from Cousin 
Sarah’s home in Oklahoma to Cousin 
Marion’s home in Oregon? 

G.: Birds like to eat the mistletoe 
seeds. They are sticky. When the birds 
wipe their bills on the bark they are 
planting the seeds. That is probably 
the way they were carried from New 
Jersey southwest to Florida, Texas, and 
Oregon. Mistletoe can live on all kinds 
of trees. 

J.: Would it live on an apple tree? 

G.: Yes, or a sycamore, poplar, oak, 
or walnut. 

J. (getting up and looking at the 
mistletoe and holly again): Have people 
ever used mistletoe for anything else? 

G.: Yes. The Druids found it grow- 
ing on the sacred oak. They cut it off 
with a golden blade and gave bits to 
people for charms. 

S. (opening the door and dashing 
into the center of the room near Jane): 
I heard what you were saying, Grand- 
father White. I think it is too bad more 
people don’t use mistletoe and _ less 
people use holly. Holly is a good plant. 
If too many people use it some day 
there won’t be any. more. 

J.: I think mistletoe and holly are 
both pretty. 

S. J., and CHORUS (sing to the old 
Welsh air): 

Deck the halls with bows of mistletoe 

Fa-la-la-la-la-la-la-la-la. 

*Tis the season to be jolly 

Fa-la-la-la-la-la-la-la-la. 


Don we now our gay apparel 
Fa-la-la-la-la-la-la-la-la. 
Troll the ancient yuletide carol 
Fa-la-la-la-la-la-la-la-la. 
S.: Come and see the way I hung 
my mistletoe. 
(Curtain. ) 
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CHRISTMAS GREENS 


Nature Facts About Christmas 





1. Why should your 
Christmas tree have 
its roots planted in 
moist soil in a prettily 
trimmed tub? 








2. Why should 
wreaths be made 
from trimmings of 
such plants as holly, 
grape holly, or moun- 
tain laurel rather 
than cutting the 
whole branch? 





3. Why is the poinset- 
tia a good plant to use 
for Christmas decora- 
tions? 
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4, Why are the Jeru- 
salem Cherry and 
Canadian Pepper 
plants wise selections 
for mantels or small 
apartments? 





5. Why are trimmings 
from fir trees a good 
selection for outside 
doors, over fireplaces, 
and other spots? 


















ANSWERS 


l. To conserve trees. 
2. To make the trees and shrubs 
shapely but save their lives. 

3. It grows and blooms in a short 
time. ; 

4. They are colorful but not so 


* large that they are out of propor- 
tion. 


5. Conservation and decoration. * 


6. Colorful but conservative. 









6. Why are oranges, 
apples, and other 
fruits against a back- 
ground of trimmings 
from fir trees another 
good decoration? 
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PROGRESSIVE ART 





IN PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 


CONCERNING CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


INTRODUCTION 

Those that do not fully understand the 
methodology of progressive teaching 
are at times unjust in their criticism of 
progressive practices. While there is 
more opportunity for creative thinking 
and planning in a progressive situation, 
there is an additional amount of re- 
sponsibility facing the child. It is not 
the unorganized and meaningless situa- 
tion that it may seem. 

Just as there ‘is misunderstanding 
when progressive teaching is criticized; 
there is at times misunderstanding with 
those who like to be progressive, yet 
teach in a manner that does not follow 
the philosophy of progressive education. 
Often a teacher who sees the progres- 
sive’s criticism of predetermined and 
forced subject matter will take another 
unsound approach. To cite an example, 
it is a common and desirable practice 
to make many Christmas gifts at Christ- 
mastime in the schools. Children are 
interested in making gifts for their 
parents and friends. However, the prac- 
tice of dictating one problem for every 
child to follow even though each student 
treats the problem as he sees fit is any- 
thing but progressive. The child prob- 
ably knows the needs and interests of his 
parents much better than the teacher 
and she will be wise to follow the chil- 
dren’s suggestions. At the same time 
dictated projects are somewhat misedu- 
cative, for the child is led to believe his 
molded efforts are truly appreciated and 
have a place in the lives of those about 
him. 

PROJECTED IDEAS 

To say that the initiative should orig- 
inate with the child is not to eliminate 
the teacher from the situation. The pro- 
gressive teacher is an integral part of 
every activity. The teacher has at least 
two responsibilities in this situation: 
(1) In preliminary talks she discusses 
with her children the needs of those to 
receive the gifts; and 
(2) She projects other possibilities for 
gifts which she draws from her more en- 
riched experience. 

GROUP DISCUSSIONS 
Children should study the needs of 
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their parents and be in a position to dis- 
cuss them in the preliminary planning. 
Suggestions coming from some students 
will open new possibilities for others 
who have not previously discovered a 
similar need in their immediate homes 
and their family lives. 

Following such a discussion it is de- 
sirable to explore magazines dealing 
with many possibilities for Christmas 
gifts. Junior Arts and Activities is an 
excellent example of such a source. The 
progressive teacher will be ever alert 
and have such resources at hand for stu- 
dent and teacher use. 

TEACHER PROJECTION 

In addition to the ideas growing out 
of recognized family needs, student sug- 
gestions, and printed sources, the teacher 
will project other unrecognized possibil- 
ities. The balance of this article will be 
devoted to such assistance. It must be 
understood that these ideas are not dic- 
tated problems to be followed. How- 
ever, they should start both teacher and 
child to considering some of the possi- 
bilities and many of the suggestions 
herein can and must be adjusted to meet 
individual needs, abilities, and interests. 
BOOKLETS 

Every child likes to draw for this is 
a basic medium of expression. There is 
no specified procedure in planning a 
booklet. Its construction and execution 
will be governed by its purpose and the 
abilities of the creator. Nor will the 
content be predetermined. Every active 
child has something to say to his parents 
and can do a much more individual piece 
of work if allowed io plan his own con- 
tent. Thus some books may treat an ex- 
perience, others an affection, and still 
others a desire. 

Several possibilities are illustrated in 
Fig. (1). Part (A) shows a booklet con- 
sisting of a number of sheets held to- 
gether with a colored string sewed into 
the book with a large needle. Part (B) 
illustrates a simple method of holding 
the booklet together with a piece of rib- 
bon or a strip of cloth. Two holes are 
punched into each sheet and the ribbon 
brought through them and tied with a 
bow as illustrated. Part (C) shows a 
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novel use of “chicken bands.” Tiny 
plastic bands are available in several 
colors. These are used to identify the 
owner’s chickens. Almost any hardware 
store can supply them for about 50c a 
hundred. Part (D) shows a_ booklet 
laced with any suitable material. The 
stitch passes diagonally across the edge 
of the booklet. Several very interesting 
patterns can be made by varying the 
method of lacing the material through 
the holes. 

Fig. (2) treats a book of a different 
style. The pages are made of stiff card- 
board and are attached accordion fash- 
ion. Any one of several methods can be 
used in joining the pages to each other. 
A DOLL FOR SISTER 

A very practical rag doll can be made 
from scraps of plain material. The cre- 
ator should sketch the desired shape on 
paper first and after a desirable pattern 
is designed the shape is pinned to a 
double thickness of the cloth. As a por- 
tion of the material is consumed in sew- 
ing the two pieces of cloth together, the 
doll should be somewhat “fatter” than 
the desired final product. When the 
pieces are cut from the material they will 
be the same size, one being the front of 
the doll and the other the back. A simple 
stitch is used to sew the pieces together, 
Fig. (3) Part (A). The top of the head 
should be left open, so it is necessary to 
start sewing somewhere on the legs of 
the figure. 

Small children will not be sufficiently 
skilled or interested in turning the doll 
inside out so the stitches are eliminated. 
Older children may do so after all sides 
are joined and the top remains open 
(head). If the doll is not to be turned 
inside out, small bits of stuffing (cotton, 
for instance) should be inserted into 
the doll as it is being joined. It is much 
easier to stuff it as it is sewed. If it is 
to be turned inside out the stuffing must 
be forced through the head after all of 
the sewing is done and the body has 
been turned inside out. After the body 
is stuffed, a few stitches are needed to 
close the opening in the head. 

Buttons make nice eyes and other fea- 


(Continued on page 42) 
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PIONEER CHRISTMAS 


By THELMA MORELAND 


“Oh, Georgie!” wailed small Nancy Jane one cold 
December morning many years ago. “Tomorrow 
is Christmas Day, and we have no tree. Whatever 
shall we do?” 

“Well, it isn’t Christmas without a tree,” agreed 
the boy, “but don’t worry, sister, for we'll have a 
tree. I know where there’s a grand little evergreen 
down in the cow pasture.” 

And, grabbing his little camp ax and putting his 
coonskin cap on his brown head, the boy scurried 
out the door into the winter cold and snow. 

“If he can find a tree, I should furnish the deco- 
rations,” thought Nancy Jane sensibly. “Necessity 
is the mother of invention, at least the schoolmaster 
said so. I shall see if it works.” 

So she popped a big pan of snowy white pop- 
corn and strung it on a string. She put a few red 
cranberries on the string, too. Then she polished 
some apples until they were shiny and bright. 

“These will look lovely on the tree, if Georgie 
can find a tree,” she said. 

Soon the boy returned, looking like a miniature 
snow man. 

“Here,” he said proudly, “here is our tree. I found 
some red bittersweet and wahoo berries in the 
woods, too, to hang on the branches.” 

“Oh, Georgie, our lovely tree! We'll have a nice 
Christmas after all.” 
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“Day after tomorrow is Christmas,” 
said Susan, looking most unhappy as she 
spoke. 

“Yes,” answered Sandra, just as sadly. 
“Mother is going to feel terrible when 
she doesn’t get a present from us.” 

“TI feel terrible already,” said Susan 
as she began counting the pennies again. 

“There’s no use counting them again, 
Sue, you can’t make more than forty 
cents out of forty cents no matter how 
many times you count it.” 

“T know,” answered Susan. “I wish 
I’d saved that dime I spent for a soda.” 

“I wish I hadn’t bought my jump 
rope,” sighed Sandra. “Oh dear! What 
shall we do?” 

“If there was only something we could 
make,” said Susan pulling her dark eye- 
brows together as she thought. 

“What could we make that would be 
nice enough to give mother?” asked 
Sandra. 


MOTHER’S 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


AN ACTION STORY FOR 


PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


“I know,” said Sue suddenly, “last 
Christmas Miss Jones taught our class 
how to make a pretty dish towel. Re- 
member?” 

“Of course I do. That’s a wonderful 
idea. Let’s hurry to the corner store and 
buy some toweling.” 

The twins skipped down to the store 
and bought a yard of part-linen towel- 
ing. They were so excited they could 
hardly wait for their package. 

“Here you are, girls,” said the sales- 
lady after what seemed a very long time. 

“Thank you,” answered Sue, remem- 
bering to be polite. 

“You draw better than I, so you make 
the design,” suggested Susan as they 
skipped home. 

“Shall I draw a teapot?” asked 
Sandra. 

“Yes, and we'll color it yellow to 
match mother’s kitchen,” 
Susan. 
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“That will be beautiful,” said Sandra 
as she opened the back door. 

The girls hurried to their room and 
closed the door. 

“While I draw the teapot, you hem 
the towel,” said Sandra. “You sew bet- 
ter than I.” 

Susan turned a one-fourth inch hem, 
using a ruler so it would be even. Then 
she basted and hemmed it neatly, sewing 
very small stitches, 

While Susan hemmed, Sandra drew a 
teapot, about six inches high, on a piece 
of heavy cardboard. Then she cut it 
out. As soon as Susan finished sewing 
she laid the towel flat on the table. 
Sandra placed her cardboard teapot in 
the center of one end and, with a soft 
pencil, drew lightly around it. Then she 
took her yellow crayon and, pressing 
heavily, colored the teapot first up and 
down, then crosswise so that every bit 
of the white was covered with yellow. 

In the meantime Susan got the ironing 
board and iron. She placed an old rag 
on the ironing board cover so that the 
crayon wouldn’t come off on mother’s 
ironing board. Then Sandra placed the 
part of the towel with the teapot face 
down on the cloth and with a hot iron 
pressed the towel. 

“Will mother be surprised when she 
finds she can wash her towel without 
having the teapot disappear,” laughed 
Susan. 

“Isn’t it beautiful?” asked Sandra, 
holding it up. “I hope mother will 
like it.” 

The next day they wrapped their gift 
in white tissue, tied it with dainty yellow 
ribbon, and placed it under the Christ- 
mas tree. 

Christmas Eve when mother un- 
wrapped it she held it up for father to 
see and said in a very pleased voice, 
“What a beautiful towel, girls, where 
did you buy it?” 

“We didn’t,” chorused the twins 
proudly, “we made it. Do you like it?” 

“I think it’s the nicest present of all,” 
laughed mother, hugging the girls close 
and giving each a big kiss. 
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— UNITS — 

PROJECT MATERIAL 
— ACTIVITIES — 
REFERENCE DATA 


fer all grades 
im convenient form 


Subjects: 
OUR ALLIES 
INDIANS 
STATES OF THE UNION 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


Unit packages—4 back issues of Junior 
ARTS & ACTIVITIES containing helpful 
material on these subjects at the 
unusual price of 


$1 per packet postpaid 
(a $1.80 value) 


The quantity is limited and we must 
reserve the right to substitute (other 
issues containing material on the same 
subject) when necessary. 


Order by package number. 
(No package may be broken) 


Package No. 1— OUR ALLIES (inter- 
mediate and upper grades): Australia, 
Canada, the Philippines, Mexico. 


Package No. 2 — INDIANS (all grades): 
All Indian tribes of the United States, 
South American Indians. 


Package No. 3 — STATES OF THE 
UNION (intermediate and upper grades): 
Washington (state), Michigan, Virginia, 
Washingtor, D. C. 


Package No. 4 — SOCIAL STUDIES 


(primary grades): Housing, Transporta- 
tion, Patriotism, Post Office. 


THE QUANTITY IS LIMITED! 
Send your order today. 


THE JONES PUBLISHING CO. 
4616 N. Clark St., Chicago 40, Ml. 


iguana sets Package No. 1 
sainapia sets Package No. 2 
nemo sets Package No. 3 
sania sets Package No. 4 


My order totals ........ 
(Cash must accompany all $1.00 orders) 














LET'S 


Some read to think—these are rare; 
some to write—these are common; 
some to talk—and these form the 
great majority 


—C. C. Colton 


As the writer sat in recently at the 
first-of-the-season’s weekly Noon Hour 
Book Talks which was conducted by the 
head of Chicago’s Public Library, Mr. 
Carl Roden himself, and glanced over 
the list of books under consideration for 


the half-hour period, it seemed sig-” 


nificant that the author’s name came 

first, then the title of the book: 

Welles, Sumner—Time for Decision 

Mumford, Lewis—Condition of Man 

Brooks, Van Wyck—The World of 
Washington Irving 

Pertinax—Grave Diggers of France 

Beard, Charles A. and Mary—Basic 
History of the United States 


Waller, W.—The Veteran Comes Home 
Wecter, Dixon—When Johnny Comes 

Marching Home 
Pennel, J. S—History of Rome Hanks 
Wilkins, V.—Being Met Together 
Stone, Irving—Immortal Wife 

Indeed, “what we should read is not 
the words, but the man behind the 
words,” 

Sumner Welles’ Time for Decision' 
is most important and readable; it 
should be required reading. Mumford’s 
Condition of Man recalls his most in- 
teresting and informative book, The 
Culture of Cities, which we recom- 
mended in this column, and which is well 
worth at least a second reading. 

The World of Washington Irving is 
only one of Van Wyck Brook’s vol- 
umes on the history of American litera- 
ture. It is really the first of the series, 
although The Flowering of New England 
and New England: Indian Summer pre- 
ceded this October Book-of-the-Month 
selection. It is Mr. Brooks’ hope 
to continue in other volumes his sur- 
vey of America’s literature; at present 
he is working on Walt Whitman’s 
period, He is a critic of rare literary 
judgment and human understanding; 
and “on the evidence of these three 
volumes, Brooks’ history of American 
letters is our best-rounded consideration 
to date.” 

Pertinax, author of Grave Diggers 
of France, knows French politics. This 
is his story of what happened to France. 


*Book Rights Reserved 
1Book-of-the-Month Selection, August, 1944 





READ MORE” 


By GRACE E. KING 


It is an indictment of the five men, 
Gamelin, Daladier, Reynaud, Petain, 
and Laval whom Pertinax believes to 
be fully responsible for the fall of 
France. This account of his country’s 
tragic fate ends with a cry for justice. 
Students of today’s history will find it 
pertinent reading. 

The Beards’ Basic History of the 
United States, as Mr. Roden says, “flows 
along as if the man were talking.” 
The authors tell us that this work “is 
newly designed and newly written to ex- 
press the historical judgment .. . 
reached after more than forty years de- 
voted to the study of documents and the 
observation of life at first hand in all 
parts of the United States. . . ” This 
is an attempt to put a complete history 
of the United States into one volume. 

The Veteran Comes Home and When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home follow 
the theme of what we are going to do 
for the returning veteran. Both of these 
books should be profitable reading for 
everyone. 

The last three books are novels most 
readable at this time, with the exception 
that the History of Rome Hanks is 
coarsely offensive, and too ribald and 
profane to warrant recommendation for 
pleasure reading. 


These recent book club selections are 
presented here so that you may know 
what large numbers of people are 
reading currently. 

Book-of-the-Month Club: The Ameri- 
can Character by D. W. Brogan (No- 
vember); Brave Men by Ernie Pyle 
(December). 

Literary Guild: The Building of 
Jalna by Mazo de la Roche (Novem- 
ber); Hard Facts by Howard Spring 
(December). 

Catholic Book Club: Golden Rose by 
Pamela Hinkson (November) ; No More 
Than Human by Maura Laverty (De- 
cember). 

Junior Literary Guild: Uncle Sam’s 
Story Book; Adventures of Yesterday's 
Boys and Girls compiled by Wilhelmina 
Harper (boys and girls 6-8); Bicycle 
Commandos by Wendell Farmer (boys 
and girls 9-11); Treason at the Point 
by J. C. Nolan (older girls, 12-16); 
Riders of the Gabilans by Graham M. 
Dean (older boys, 12-16). All these 


are December selections. 
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We are here to serve the teachers. Help us 
to help you! 

Teachers are invited to send to this depart- 
ment ideas and suggestions that will be 
helpful and interesting to teachers. One 
dollar will be paid for each contribution ac- 
cepted. Send your ideas and suggestions 
for this page to Teacher’s Corner, Junior 
Arts and Activities. 


USES FOR BACKS AND COVERS 
OF TABLETS 

By EMMA M. BUTLER 

ASHLAND, OREGON 

The lovely colored pictures on tablet covers, 
when mounted, make ideal subjects for pic- 
ture studies or stories. They also make suit- 
able room decorations. 

You will find that your pupils take a 
great interest in saving the tablet pictures 
and may even bring many colored pictures 
from the magazines which they have at home. 

The tablet backs, cut to the desired size, 
make ideal word and number drill cards to 
be used as flash cards. This is important 
in these days when paper conservation is 
such a necessity. 

e 


TABLE MATS, CENTERPIECE, AND 
GLASS DOILY 
By RUTH K. IMHOF 
EAST WILLISTON, NEW YORK 

To make the table mats, choose pieces of 
plain-colored oilcloth (10” x 15”). Sew 
around the edge using the buttonhole or 
plain stitch. Use colored yarn. Turn the 
mats over and sketch a monogram or design 
in one or more corners. Use a plain stitch 
to outline. 





button hole F 
stitch 
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A centerpiece may be made in the same 
manner as the table mats. Perhaps in this 
case you will want to place designs in all 
four corners. 

For the glass doily, draw a circle (about 
3” in diameter) on the reverse side of the 
oilcloth. Cut out and decorate as indicated 
above. 

An additional suggestion for decorations— 
try cutting designs from pieces of oilcloth of 
contrasting color and pasting them to the 
mats, centerpieces, and glass doilies. 


A CHRISTMAS BELL PINATA 
By GLENNA SPENCER 
GRANITE CITY, ILLINOIS 

For older children who like a little action 
and aren’t to be fooled with those close-at- 
hand treats, then you might make a bell 
pinata. 

Take a cylindrical cereal box (the size 
depending upon the size of the group to be 
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NEWS AND DISCUSSIONS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


treated). Into the box put wrapped candies 
and nuts. Over the box place a hollow red 
bell. The bell should have a fairly tough 
frame and covering because the bell will be 
suspended from the ceiling or doorway and 
hit with a stick. The clapper of the bell 
should be suspended from the cereal box. 

To fix the cereal box, place the unopened 
end at the top. Fill the box from the bottom 
and hold the bottom on with thumbtacks. 
Run a cord through the sides at the top, 
in order that the box may be suspended to 
the right distance above the children’s 
heads. 





When you are ready for the games, blind- 
fold a child, put a stick into his hand, turn 
him around three times. He is given three 
chances to break the pinata. If he fails, an- 
other child is chosen, and so it goes until the 
pinata is broken and the treat falls to the 
floor. (If the box doesn’t break easily 
enough, remove some of the thumbtacks.) 

When the children rush to get the candy 
and nuts, you may tell them to wish the 
children of Mexico a “Merry Christmas,” be- 
cause it is from them that we have received 
the custom. 
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SNOWFLAKES FOR HOLIDAY 
DECORATIONS 
By FLORENCE M. DALLUGGE 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 

Use a square of fine white paper and fold 
in half diagonally, putting the opposite corners 
together. Press and crease. Fold again, put- 
ting the opposite corners together. Now you 
should have a triangle as in the figure ABC, 
with the open edges at the top. 

Judging the distance by eye, fold the edge 
AB forward and the edge AC backward as 


ac 


aa 





a fan is folded. Hold the paper lightly with- 
out pressing creases any more than necessary 
while making the trial folds). The edge AB 
must fall exactly along the fold formed by 
AC. 

Now all is in readiness for cutting. Hold 
the paper still folded as a fan, and begin 
cutting from near the top of one side in a 
slanting downward direction to the other side, 


but not in a straight line. Turn the scissors 
as you cut in and out. The more decided 
slant you make, the more delicate the fin- 
ished snowflake will be. 

Just below where you came out with the 
first cutting, start again, and do some fancy 
cutting in what space there is left near the 
point, ending nearer the point than before. 
If there is still space, a third cutting may 
be made. 

Uses for these snowflakes are many. Fairly 
large ones cut from good quality paper may 
be ironed out, brushed with mucilage, and 
sprinkled with artificial snow. They may 
then be hung from threads to form sparkling 
holiday decorations. 
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MAKING SEWING BOXES 
By MARIA M. SCHUSTER 
ESCANABA, MICHIGAN 

Our class gathered cigar boxes and cheese 
boxes to use for this project. 

I melted furniture glue and mixed it with 
water until I thought the consistency was right 
for the children to handle. Then we meas- 
ured oilcloth (from sample books I had on 
hand) for the top and the back side where 
the hinge is. Next we glued the pieces we 
had cut. We continued measuring, cutting, 
and gluing until the outside of the box was 
covered with oilcloth. 





We used cloth to make little bags which 
were filled with sawdust (other material 
could be used) and sewed shut. These were 
then covered with nicer material to make pin 
cushions. These were glued into the boxes 
where the children wished them to be. 

We made name plates with the owners’ 
names on them and pasted these on the 
inside of the lid. 

a 
UNUSUAL CHRISTMAS 
GREETINGS 
By LOUISE PRICE BELL 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 

Each child should bring a good snapshot of 
himself to school. If the child wishes to make 
more than one greeting, he should bring as 
many pictures of himself as he wishes greet- 
ings. The pictures should be mounted on a 
piece of lightweight cardboard and weighted. 
After the paste has dried and the picture is 
smooth, the children write their greetings on 
the reverse side. The picture is then cut, 
jigsaw fashion, into little pieces. 

These are placed in an attractive box and 
made ready for the person for whom the 
greeting is intended. There is double fun in 
putting the pieces together to see the picture 
and to read the greeting. 
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CHRISTMAS PLANS 
By GLADYS JACKSON 


The purpose of this column is to give the 
busy rural teacher quick, easy plans for the 
monthly P.T.A. or Community Club meeting 
and suggestions for a big program. 

If a teacher would like special help for her 
big program she may write to the author in 
care of Junior Arts and Activities stating 
when she intends to have her program, the 
type she wants, and the number and age of 
her pupils. Be sure to send such requests 
at least a month and a half prior to the 
program date. 

In the listings of sources of material, the 
price and the name and address of the pub- 
lisher are always given. Send orders for this 
material direct to the publisher. 

® 

Merry Christmas comes with a party 
for everyone! If you have a large pub- 
lic program be sure to plan another 
small affair for just your community. 
If your group is too large for an ex- 
change of names, have them bring gifts 
for a grab box labeled “men,” “women,” 
“preschool.” Your pupils can easily ex- 
change names. If you had a big pro- 
gram recently or are planning one soon, 
your parents and pupils will be happy 
with a few numbers, games, and songs 
for everybody. 

Christmas is the best time for orig- 
inality. You and your pupils can write 
your own play or pageant based on the 
Nativity or a story of our boys home 
for Christmas. There are poems and 
songs everywhere; dramatize them. 
Drilis are pretty and quite easy to plan: 
huge bells can be worn; candy sticks are 
pretty made from cut-off broomsticks 
wrapped with colored crepe paper; 
large stockings can be made from heavy 
paper; pajamas can be worn; girls in 
white nighties trimmed with tinsel make 
lovely fairies. 

There are many Christmas books on 
the market. The first three books listed 
have just one Christmas number and 
would be useful all year. 

(1) Peppy Plays for Boys and. Girls 
by Grace Sorenson (The Northwestern 
Press, 2200 Park Ave., Minneapolis, 
Minn., 60c) contains 9 plays for upper 
grades. “The Outdoor Christmas Tree” 
(4 girls and 4 boys) is of good length 
and is interesting. 

(2) Lively Plays for Boys and Girls 
by Grace Sorenson (The Northwestern 
Press, $1.00) contains 15 one-act plays 
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suitable for upper grades. “A Christmas 
Surprise” (4 girls and 3 boys) is good, 
slightly humorous, and a little different. 

(3) See if your library has Schaufler 
and Sandford’s Plays for Our Ameri- 
can Holidays (Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York, 1928). These three plays are 
recommendable: “Alias Santa Claus” 
by Percival Wilde (14 characters), hu- 
morous, long, and best for upper grades 
or junior high; “Elves and the Shoe- 
maker” by Von Donahue and Holmes 
(8 or more characters) is an adapta- 
tion of an old fairy tale; “The Boy on 
the Meadow” (5 characters) is an 
adaptation of an old German legend of 
the Christ child. 

“Alias Santa Claus” may be pur- 
chased from Walter H. Baker Co., 41 
Winter St., Boston, Mass., 50c. 

(4) The Easy Christmas Book 
(Baker’s Plays, 178 Tremont St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., 50c), an excellent collection 
of plays, verse readings, prose mono- 
logues, and exercises. “Human” (4 
boys and 8 girls), a human comedy, 
children or adults would enjoy doing 
it. “Funny Fidgets” (]1 characters), 
a very delightful grade-school play. 

(5) The Modern Christmas Book by 
Jean Clark (The Northwestern Press, 
50c), contains a good selection of reci- 
tations, exercises, and short dialogues. 
For a small program, try the peephole 
show, “The Runaway Toys” (7 chil- 
dren) or the stick-puppet show, “The 
Christmas Fairy” (3 children). 

(6) The Young Folks Christmas 
Book by Noel Flaurier (The North- 
western Press, 60c) contains a good 
selection of recitations, monologues, 
songs, pageants, a musical play, and 3 
fair plays. 

(7) The Best Christmas Book (Beck- 
ley-Cardy Co., Chicago, 50c) contains 
enough material for several programs. 
A good playlet is “Squire Hawley’s 
Christmas” (11 characters). 

(8)' Merry Christmas in the Pri- 
mary Grades (Eldridge Entertainment 
House, Inc., Franklin, Ohio, 40c), a 
book of exercises, recitations, songs, 
drills, simple plays for the lower-grade 
teacher. 





(9) Choice Christmas  Entertain- 
ments (Paine Publishing Co., Dayton, 
Ohio, 40c). Some good plays: “A 
Christmas Disappointment” (2 charac- 
ters), “Getting Ahead of Grandpa” (8 
characters), “The Christmas Spirit” (6 
characters). 


The following books contain one 
play lasting at least 30 minutes unless 
otherwise stated. 

(1) Thirty Minutes with Santa Claus 
by H. L. Bland (Educational Music 
Bureau, Inc., 30 E. Adams St., Chicago) 
is a story centered around the Christ- 
mas Nativity. The songs are the old 
Christmas carols that the children are 
acquainted with and are always beauti- 
ful. The play requires 11 characters 
and a chorus. 

(2) At the Inn by Mary Russell (Wal- 
ter H. Baker Co., 35c), one scene (11 
characters and chorus), a very inter- 
estingly handled story of the night 
when Jesus came. It would please a 
church or school audience. 

(3) The Adoration by Frederick A. 
Wilmot (Walter H. Baker, 35c) , 5 scenes 
that can be made by shifting lights to 
different parts of the stage, a pageant- 
play of the Nativity, most suitable for 
junior high (over 22 characters). 

(4) Beggars’ Charity by Frank J. 
Jones (Walter H. Baker Co., 30c), only 
suitable for upper grades or junior high 
(7 boys and 2 girls), a lesson-story laid 
in a street in a medieval town. 


(5S) Fairy Good-Will by George B. 


Masslich (Beckly-Cardy Co., 25c), a 
playlet suitable for use in giving the 
school treat or gifts (5 or more char- 
acters). 

There is a wide variety of appropriate 
music for this season. At your music 
store you can get “Santa, Bring My 
Mommy Back to Me,” “The Santa Claus 
Express,” “White Christmas,” “Santa 
Claus Is Comin’ to Town,” “I'll Be 
Home for Christmas,” and collections of 
Christmas Carols. 

Christmas Tide (Paul-Pioneer Music 
Corp., 1657 Broadway, New York, 50c) 
is a collection of Christmas carols, songs, 
and melodies with all the words and 
easy accompaniments. 
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All teachers and children who enjoyed 
The Good-Luck Horse by Chih-Yi Chan 
(illustrated by Plato Chan) will be glad 
to know that another book illustrated 
by this gifted Chinese boy has just been 
published. It is The Magic Monkey by 
Plato and Christina Chan. While we 
cannot say that children will love the 
illustrations as we do (for we have not 
talked with enough children to make the 
statement), we do feel that they will 
like knowing that they were done by 
a boy not much older than themselves. 
As for the story—the antics of this 
lovable monkey, who gets into every- 
thing sometimes by the simple method 
of making himself invisible—we believe 
it will become one of the classics in 
children’s literature. 

(Whittlesey House—$1.50). 

Astronomy, although one of the oldest 
of sciences, is difficult; and to introduce 
children to it taxes the ingenuity, pa- 
tience, and knowledge of the most ex- 
perienced teacher. Why not let the chil- 
dren, with the teacher’s help, acquaint 
themselves with this fascinating subject? 
This is a possible thesis of Lou Williams 
in her book, A Dipper Full of Stars. 

She says in her preface, “In learning 
about the stars there is no better help 
than that of a friend who knows the 
heavens and is willing to teach you what 
he knows. How easy stargazing is then! 
We have tried to make this book the next 
best thing to such a friend.” 

A Dipper Full of Stars is written sim- 
ply and accurately. The stories about 
the various constellations and astronom- 
ical phenomena are interspersed with 
many graphs, photographs, legends, and 
other data to make the entire book vi- 
tally absorbing. The author herself 
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modestly claims for her book only that 
the stories are “introductions” to 
heavenly bodies. Really, they are much 
more than that. They are valuable ad- 
ditions to children’s store of knowledge 
and, incidentally, most helpful to teach- 
ers in providing material for studies on 
mythology and life in ancient times in 
addition to astronomy. The book is one 
which all intermediate- and upper-grade 
classrooms will want to have. 

(Follett Publishing Co.—$2.00.) 

Three amusing and useful books for 
the kindergarten and preschool child 
have been selected for review in this 
issue. 

Stilty, the Deer Who Learned to Eat 
by William Hall and Charlotte Steiner 
is the story of a baby deer who doesn’t 
want to eat. He goes through the woods 
and meets all sorts of animals who want 
to give him food—which, of course, he 
won't eat. Finally he becomes tired and 
goes to sleep. He dreams of all the food 
he has seen and when he wakes up he 
is hungry and eats the food and in that 
way learns to eat. 

Stilty is a “trick” book. At the back 
there is a mirror arrangement by which 
the children can see themselves in bibs 
formed by the various pages. 

(Thomas Y. Crowell Co.—$1.25.) 

I Spy by Mary Alice and Aldarilla S. 
Beistle is the story of a game—a color 
game. Printed on poster board and 
bound in plastic spiral binding, the book 
is a fine one for kindergarten use. 

Opposite each full-page illustration 
there is the story which contains a ques- 
tion regarding the picture. For exam- 
ple, the picture will contain a bluebird 
and the question will ask the child in the 
story and the reader if he can find some- 
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thing blue in the illustration. As such 
the book has excellent educational qual- 
ities since it develops the children’s 
power to observe. Incidentally, the copy 
is easy to read and should not prove too 
difficult for beginning readers. 

(David McKay Co.—$1.00.) 

The Little Book of Colors by Helen 
Dean Fish (drawings by Catharine 
Smith) is designed for reading, color 
recognition, and coloring by the 
children. 

The simple text is not a continuous 
story; each color has an independent 
context. The stories, in a few simple 
sentences correlated with the pictures, 
name the various things colored in the 
picture (one color to a picture). Then 
there are two pages of things to color the 
same shade as that just discussed. This 
continues through the six rainbow 
colors. 

The book has definite educational 
qualities although one might have 
wished for a better selection of type- 
faces for the story. This, however, is a 
minor thing and one which does not 
mar the effectiveness’ of the book.. It is 
excellent for kindergartens. 

(J. B. Lippincott Co.—A Stokes Book 
—$1.00.) 

The Aviation Dictionary for Boys and 
Girls edited by Leslie E. Neville with il- 
lustrations by Gregorio Prestopino is 
unique in the field; no other such dic- 
tionary, to our knowledge, is available 
for young students of aviation. As far 
as the content is concerned, we place 
ourselves somewhat below the average 
fifth-grade boy in knowledge of aero- 
nautics. We found in this book much 
information, many terms carefully, con- 
cisely, and clearly explained. So, as far 
as we are able to judge, it fulfills its 
purpose nobly. The illustrations are 
most helpful and they are profuse. 

The arrangement of the book is pleas- 
ant and convenient. In addition to the 
dictionary section of the book, The Avi- 
ation Dictionary contains a large illus- 
tration of an aeroplane with all the 
parts carefully identified, an illustrated 
chart of all types of military aircraft, 
explanation (with illustrations) of the 
types of maps used in aeronautics, and 
a short history of aviation. 

(Whittlesey House—$2.00.) 








NEVER A DULL MOMENT 
IN YOUR CLASSROOM 


when you use 


MORGAN-DILLON 
HECTOGRAPH WORK- 
BOOKS & UNIT 
MATERIAL 


Any subject can be presented 
in a manner that will challenge 
the interest of your class. Read- 
ing, Arithmetic, Language, Social 
Studies — we have them all —in 
carefully planned and graded 
hectograph duplicating work- 
books. Every sheet is guaranteed 
to produce 50 to 100 satisfactory 
copies on any gelatin duplicator. 

ACTIVITIES that your pupils 
will enjoy: cutting, coloring, 
matching, pasting. TEST and RE- 
VIEW PAGES that will enable you 
to check your pupils’ progress 
and understanding of the subject 
in hand. 


MODERN, ECONOMICAL 
SEATWORK 
DESIGNED FOR UP-TO-DATE, 
STREAMLINED CLASSROOMS 


More than fifty titles available. 
Note the partial list below; order 
the workbooks that fit in with your 
course of study. If you don’t see 
what you want—send for free cir- 
culars giving complete list of our 
publications. 


HECTOGRAPH DUPLICATING SEATWORK 


A.B.C. PRE-PRIMER .........eeeeeeeeeee $1.25 
READING BOOKS: b. 2nd, 3rd and 4th ome 


(Specify grade), 
PHONICS “at READING BOOK (1A-2B level). Si 
= a TO PHONICS (3A, 4th, 5B om 5100 


(Specify ey F. ohencneneeisneshians 
LANGUAGE DRILLS: 3rd, 4th, Sth and 6th 
des (Specify grade) each..........+..5+ 
FIRST LESSONS in WRITTEN LANGUAGE (2nd 
or 3rd grade level) $1. 


Tee eee eee eee eee eee 


UNIT ACTIVITIES 


HEALTH ACTIVITIES, Primary.............- 1.00 
MY HEALTH BOOK (2nd or 3rd grade level). .$1.25 
NURSERY RHYMES IN PICTURES 


(30 plhetwres) ..nccccccccccvccccsecssccss 
MY UNIT ON HOLLAND (2nd or 3rd grade 
Dll sieusdnsakesceuencetesseedagnue $100 
CHINA (2nd or Srd grade level)............ $1L00 
MY INDIAN BOOK (2nd or rd aut level) .. .$1.00 
ESKIMO LAND (2nd or 3rd grade level)...... 


grade level) 

—— OUR SOUTHERN NEIGHBOR (4th 

OD pgannrdennccanenadecwsenseseesss 
SWEDEN, NORWAY & DENMARK (4th grade) .$1.00 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND & WALES (4th-5th 

Grade level) .nccccccccccccccccscccscces J 

MY ESKIMO BOOK (4th to 6th grade level) ..$1.25 
OVER LAND & SEA (Begin. ons? © _ grade) .$1.00 
HECTOMAPS (4th to 6th grade level)........ $1.00 
WINGS OVER U.S.A. (5th grade terel) Lewmar $1.00 


f Order from 


MORGAN -DILLON & CO. 


4616 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
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DAVID 
THIS MONTH'S COVER DESIGN 


This month we have chosen the hero 
from the Old Testament of the Bible as 
our “hero in action.” The story of 
David and Goliath is one which children 
learn at a very early age. They are fas- 
cinated by the victory of David who had 
only a slingshot with which to defend 
himself against his enemy. 

While teachers may not usually be 
able to make use of such material in 
their classrooms we feel that there is 
justification for it in our theme of heroes 
in action. We trust that in interpreting 
the pictures appearing on the covers of 
Junior Arts and Activities this year, 
teachers will emphasize that these indi- 
viduals were true heroes, that they were 
of all races and creeds, that they were 
not confined to one age but that heroes 
are to be found in every generation of 
mankind, This takes on a very personal 
significance since almost every child has 
a relative who is in our armed forces 
and who is a hero—perhaps not of na- 
tional fame—but certainly to his family 
and community. 

In connection with the study of what 
makes heroes, perhaps the class could 
institute a hall of fame for the entire 
school in which pictures of men now 
serving in the armed forces would be 
placed. This activity would do much to 
spur the children on to greater efforts 
in the current war bond drive and would 
be a good one for inspiring democratic 
solutions of the many problems involved. 


TOY FARMS MADE OF 
SCRAPS 





By MARIAN K. WHITE 





When you have your next farm unit, why 
not have the children make individual toy 
farms from scraps? 

The picture below shows one farm made 
by my pupils. They used spools, boxes, waste 
soap, excelsior, wastepaper and leftover 
paint. 

Creating farms from waste material develops 
the children’s imagination and ingenuity. They 
derive great satisfaction and enjoyment from 
this farm work. 









KITCHEN OVEN 

Now your students can make lovely, permanent 
pottery easily and inexpensively! Do your own 
firing in kitchen oven (15 min. at 250°), 
Models like clay—may be waterproofed and 
decorated with SERAMO ENAMEL. 6 colors, 
red, yellow, blue, green, black, white. 1! oz. 
bottles, Se each. 
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Christmas and the Listening Hour— 
they go together very well. Every 
teacher will want to include a program 
of Christmas music in her class either 
as a separate Listening Hour or as a 
part of a larger program. 

Everyone knows. what carols are 
available on recordings and everyone 
knows, too, that we seldom grow tired 
of hearing them. However, we should 
like to suggest some of the less well- 
known songs such as “I Saw Three 
Ships,” “Deck the Halls,” “The Boar’s 
Head Carol,” etc. These are particularly 
effective when sung by singers unaccom- 
panied and there are such recordings. 

In the “Listening Hour” in the Junior 
Arts and Activities for December 1943 
we listed many types of music which 
would be appropriate for a Christmas 
Listening Hour. If any teacher does not 
have this list and. wishes a copy of it, 
we shall be glad to send it upon request. 
Write “Listening Hour,” Junior Arts 
and Activities, 4616 North Clark Street, 
Chicago 40. 





The NBC University of the Air is 
presenting a series of thirty-eight pro- 
grams entitled “Music in American 
Cities.” These programs are designed 
for adult audiences as the late hour at 
which they are scheduled suggests 
(11:30 P.M., E.W.T.). However, we 
should like to observe that the alert 
teacher can, by listening and by having 
the handbook, obtain much interesting 
information which will enliven social 
studies programs and musical activities. 
The present series of programs will treat 
music in the following cities and re- 
gions: Mexico City; Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia; Lima, Peru; Boston; Havana, 
Cuba; Montreal, Canada; New York; 


THE 


Tapeh 


and other cities in the United States, 
Central and South America, the West 
Indies, and Canada. 

The handbook for the series may be 
obtained for 25c from the Southern 
Music Publishing Co., Education Divi- 
sion, 1618 Broadway, New York 19, or 
from Music of the New World, National 
Broadcasting Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20. 





The American School of the Air of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System an- 
nounces valuable programs in world 
geography for the month of December. 
Among them—and these titles should 
interest intermediate-grade teachers— 
are “Roman Road,” December 13; 
“Modern Vikings (Iceland) ,”” December 
20; and “The Holy Land,” December 27. 

The programs are scheduled for vari- 
ous hours throughout the different time 
zones so that they will be broadcast dur- 
ing the school hours. 





Encyclopaedia Britannica Films an- 
nounce the release of a new film for 
upper grades. The title is “The West 
Indies” and it is one of a series of three 
movies on the Caribbean region. The 
other two are “Central America” and 
“Colombia and Venezuela.” 

For full information regarding these 
films, write to Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., 1841 Broadway, New 
York 23. 





December is the birth month of sev- 
eral men who are important in the musi- 
cal literature of the world. 

Joyce Kilmer, whose “Trees” is so fa- 
miliar to us in its musical setting by 
Rasbach, was born December 6, 1886. 
As you know, this promising poet was 


LISTENING 


HOUR 


killed during the first World War. 

Jean Sibelius, the great Finnish com- 
poser, was born December 8, 1865. 

Hector Berlioz, known as the great 
musical genius of France during the 
nineteenth century, was born December 
11, 1803. 

Phillips Brooks, the author of the 
lyrics of “Oh, Little Town of Bethle- 


‘hem” which have been set to music by 


Redner, was born December 12, 1835. 

Probably the most famous musician 
born during December is Ludwig van 
Beethoven—December 16, 1770, Later 
in this series of Junior Arts and Activi- 
ties we shall feature Beethoven in our 
“World Citizens” department. 

Naturally, some of the music of these 
masters is appropriate for playing dur- 
ing listening hours in every classroom 
of the elementary schools. 

Children in the upper grades may be 
more interested in the symphonies and 
other absolute music composed by Bee- 
thoven, Berlioz, and Sibelius but all chil- 
dren will enjoy other types of composi- 
tions which they left as our heritage. 

“Finlandia,” “En Saga,” “Swan of 
Tuonela,” and “Valse Triste” of Sibelius 
are appropriate in the middle grades 
and especially so if the class is studying 
the Vikings or the peoples of Scandina- 
vian countries. 

“Roman Carnival Overture” and 
“Symphonie Fantastique” — especially 
the lovely waltz movement of the latter— 
by Berlioz are fine for intermediate and 
upper grades. 

The list of Beethoven compositions 
suitable for playing in the elementary 
schools is a long one. “Egmont Over- 
ture,” “Fur Elise,” “Leonore Overture,” 
“Minuet in G,” “Moonlight Sonata,” 
“Turkish March,” his symphonies, son- 
atas, concerti, songs, etc., are all music 
to which children should be introduced. 
When children realize that some of his 
greatest music was composed when Bee- 
thoven had already become deaf they 
will’ begin to appreciate the greatness 
of the man in overcoming personal diffi- 
culties to give the world his marvelous 
music. 
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ART 
(Continued from page 38) 

tures can be worked in with yarn. Yarn 
makes nice hair. Some children may 
have sufficient interest to master the 
skills necessary to make doll clothes for 
the finished figure. Animals are just as 
easy to make as dolls. 


A DESK BLOTTER 


A practical yet easy gift to make is a 
large desk blotter for father’s desk at 
the office or the desk in the library. A 
sheet of stiff cardboard acts as the base, 
Fig. (5) Part (A). It should be the 
same size as the blotter. Blotters can 
be obtained at the ten-cent store. In 
some communities large advertising blot- 
ters are distributed free, Part (B). Ad- 
vanced students can bind the edges of 
the cardboard with bookbinding tape 
or any similar substance. This gives a 
more finished job but is not essential. 
Four triangular pieces are needed to 
hold the blotter to the cardboard. Part 
(C) shows how these corners are at- 
tached. Their construction is relatively 
simple. A square piece of paper of ap- 
propriate color and weight is folded on 
the diagonal, Part (D), and looks like 
Part (E). It is folded diagonally again, 
Part (F). Then the center is pasted so 
as to form an envelope, Part (G). The 
long diagonal is open. 

While a simple decoration can be ap- 
plied to these special corners, it is not al- 
ways necessary. Simplicity of line and 
color is always desirable. 


EDUCATIONAL TOY 


Scraps of wood are always available 
in the wood-shop and many possibilities 
can be seen by a creative person, Count- 
less objects are suggested in studying 
the odd shapes to be found in the shop. 
An educational toy is but one of many 
items that can be made from wood 
scraps. Fig. (6) shows an odd block 
of wood, two short pieces of dowel sticks 
and some discs and squares of wood. 
These can be assembled into an interest- 
ing educational toy. For example, Part 
(B) shows such a toy. The dowel sticks 
are set into the block in an upright po- 
sition. These dowels act as pegs or pins. 
The discs and small squares have holes 
bored into them with a diameter sufh- 
ciently large enough to slip over the up- 
right dowels with ease. By painting the 
blocks the same color as the dowel upon 
which they are to be placed, the child 
has a toy of interest and educational 
quality. There are many variations pos- 
sible, of course, even with these few 
shapes suggested here in Fig. (6). 
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HELPS FOR TEACHERS 
(Continued from page 3) 
teachers who have many pupils to re- 
member. Write to Imprint Pencil 
Company, 118 A Bay 32 Street, Brooklyn 
14, for complete details, See also ad 
on the inside front cover of this month’s 

Junior Arts and Activities. 


Stick men are fun to make. They 
are cartoons drawn with straight and 
curved lines in simple fashion. Even 
the smallest child can draw them. But 
to help them learn how, Walter O. 
Gutlohn, Inc., 25 W. 45th Street, (Dept. 
U), New York 19, has devised a series 
of instructional films and other ma- 
terials. Write for their free catalog 
which also lists arts and craft materials. 

a 


If you are doing any sort of commun- 
ity service, or if you have pupils who 
are absent from school because of ill- 
ness, you will be interested in the 
book, Recreation While on the Mend 
(National Recreation Association, 
$1.25). 

% 


Many teachers are again coming to 
the belief that drill in phonics is an 
important part of early language train- 
ing. Of course, such drill must be 
meaningful to children. A grand help 
in this respect is the game, “Phonic 
Bingo.” It has been devised by lead- 
ers in the field and can be used over 
a long period of time. The grade level 
of the game is from third to fifth. Or- 
der from the King Company (Dept. JA), 
4616 N. Clark St., Chicago 40. The 
price is $1.50 per set. 

ae 


Directions for making cathedral win- 
dows with colored sand are given on 
the inside back cover of this issue of 
Junior Arts and Activities. This is the 
fourth in a series of project ideas which 
outline the work of E. P. Getchell. 
Further instructions and materials may 
be obtained from him at Valley City, 
North Dakota. 

e 


Calling all teachers! The Kindergarten 
Curriculum by Emma Bauer Golden, 
in addition to giving you valuable hints 
as to curriculum activities in the 
kindergarten, contains long lists of ma- 
terials: stories, pictures, songs, poems, 
games, rhythms, etc. An important ad- 
dition to every kindergarten teacher’s 
professional library, this book may be 
obtained from the Morgan-Dillon & 
Company, 4616 North Clark St., Chi- 
cago 40, for only $1.50 postpaid. 








MUSIC 
(Continued from page 20) 

Such a program may well be present- 
ed a number of times. It is wiser to give 
it only once a day, preferably in the 
forenoon, when the children are not 
tired. Parents and other school patrons 
will undoubtedly wish to attend, and 
should be encouraged to do so. Children 
from other rooms should be given this 
opportunity to hear the Christmas story, 
and observe the participation of chil- 
dren in the ceremonies of the church. 
Although some communities represent 
many faiths, such a program can please 
all groups. Jewish rabbis, Catholic 
priests, and Protestant ministers have 
expressed approval of such a project. 


SUGGESTED NUMBERS AND 
SOURCES 


(1) Opening hymn: “Oh, Little Town 
of Bethlehem” or “Jesus Loves Me.” 

(2) Opening prayer: “Jesus, From 
Thy Throne on High” by T. B. Pollack 
in Prayers for Children (Simon and 
Schuster, 1942). 

(3) Singing Response: “Morning 
Prayer” in The Music Hour in the Kin- 
dergarten and First Grade (Silver, Bur- 
dett, 1938) or in We Sing (C. C. Birch- 
ard, 1940). 

(4) Anthem: “Away in a Manger” or 
“Song of Praise” in Merry Music (C. C. 
Birchard, 1939). 

(5) Sermon: “The Song the Shep- 
herds Heard,” a booklet of which parts 
may be deleted (Thomas Nelson & Son, 
1935) or the teacher’s own cut version 
of the story in the Bible. 

(6) Closing Prayer: “Thank You, 
God” by Leah Gale in Prayers for Chil- 
dren (see above). 

(7) Closing hymn: “Silent Night” 
or “Shepherd, Shepherd, Tell Us” in 
Sing a Song (Ginn & Co., 1936). 

(8) Prelude and processional: “Kam- 
enoi Ostrow” by Rubenstein, “Panis 
Angelicus” by Franck, or a medley of 
Christmas carols (arranged for piano). 
“Kamenoi Ostrow” (Victor 35820) or 
“Pastoral Symphony” by Handel (Vic- 
tor 20620). 

(9) Offertory: “Ave Maria” by 
Bach-Gounod or by Schubert or “Lar- 
go” by Handel (piano). For the phono- 
graph: “Ave Maria” (either composer) 
(Victor 36029), “Largo” (Victor 
24529). 

(10) Postlude and recessional : “Hark, 
the Herald Angels Sing” or “Medita- 
tion” from Thais for piano arrange- 
ment. “Meditation” (Victor 7392) or 
“Andante Cantabile” by Tschaikowsky 
(Victor 24529). 
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CLASSROOM 
WORKBOOKS 


Notice: We have a very limited quantity 
of Activities on Parade available for 
purchase. This is the classroom 
magazine-workbook which, because of 
wartime conditions, we have had to 
suspend for the duration. 


These workbooks are in two editions: 
Book I for lower grades and Book II 
for upper grades. 


We have copies of all school months 
from February 1941 to May 1943. 


Because of the limited supply, we re- 
serve the right to substitute the same 
month but a different year or book 
number from that ordered. 





A New, Revised Edition 


THE 
KINDERGARTEN 
CURRICULUM 


by 
Emma Bauer Golden 


In response to continued, enthusiastic 
demands from teachers everywhere, we 
are proud to announce publication of 
a thoroughly revised edition of this 
mmensely popular book. 

The Kindergarten Curriculum contains 
suggestions for activities, sources of ma- 
terials, methods of procedures, an out- 
line of goals to be attained. 

PRACTICAL HELPS. The material in 
The Kindergarten Curriculum is adapt- 
able. No kindergarten, however un- 


TEACHERS 


from Maine to California 
acclaim 


as the most valuable material available 
for Phonic Drill in Grades 3-5. Hundreds 
of teachers say this New Educational 
Game brings real results in word recog- 
nition, pronunciation, and spelling. 


36 pupils’ cards, each with 48 initial 
consonant sounds (single letters and 
blends), a cut-up card, and a master 
card; in durable clasp envelope. Order 
a set now and note the results this 
semester. 


Please indicate first and second choice. usual the circumstances, can fail to 
State whether Book I or Book II is benefit if the teacher uses The Kinder- 
desired. garten curriculum. 


Only $1.50 Postpaid 


Note: Send your orders early. We have 
quantities of. back orders to fill and this 
edition is limited 


Postpaid, $1.50 per Set 


(Discount in quantities) 


10c per copy postpaid 


No orders accepted for less than 10 


Sold on money-back guarantee. 
copies. 


THE KING COMPANY 
MORGAN-DILLON & CO. Dept. JA 4616 N. Clark St. 


4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, Ill. Chicago 40, Ill. 


Send orders to 


The Jones Publishing Co. 


4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, Ill. 





























Companion Books for 


Classroom Activities 


Our Good Neighbors - - Our United States 


(revised edition) 


Two handy, classroom books of practical social Our Good Neighbors (revised edition) contains 
studies material for every elementary teacher. 


! ; material on Canada, Mexico, all the South 
Both contain study outlines by Ann Oberhauser, 


editor of Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES, plus “™etican republics. 
projects, arts, and crafts motivating the studies and Our United States contains material on Alaska, 
correlating each subject of the curriculum into ee — ‘ ar yi 
ie bite epee aa District of Columbia, California, Illinois, Louisi- 
unified, meaningful units of activity. 
. : . . : . NT rT : . e 
Each book is a useful source of reference ana, Michigan, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 


data, original ideas and plans. Profusely illustrated. Virginia, Washington (state), and Wisconsin. 


BOTH FOR ONLY $1.00 postpaid 
Individual copies 60c each postpaid 
ORDER TODAY FROM 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


1616 N. CLARK STREET CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
































